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Notes. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON EARLY ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING. 


PART III. 


It has been a favourite expression with all 
writers upon Early Printing that “the origin of 
the art which has given light to all others has 
itself remained in obscurity, and hidden its own 
head in darkness.” The only sense in which I 
admit this statement to be true is, that the authors 
who ventured to make such a proclamation have 
themselves assisted in creating the obscurity com- 
megs of, by their senseless mistakes and squab- 

les, so amply evinced in their partisan efforts 
to attribute the invention first to one and then 
to anotlier. In like manner, the only darkness in 
which the origin of printing has hitherto been 
hidden, has been that produced by the silly mys- 
tery into which they have contrived to plunge it. 
That, however, which appears to me to be far 
more astonishing, is that, in an age which may 
justly pride itself on the power of steam, rail- 
roads, and electric telegraphs, the invention of 
that art which has so materially promoted each of 

lose wonders should, in the nineteenth century, 
still be concealed by the rust of ignorance in 
which it has hitherto been smothered; and that 
the important subject should have been utterly 


abandoned as a hopeless task, to a small class of 
men whose talent has been shown to a far greater 
extent in abusing one another, than in their suc- 
cess in elucidating the truth, and who have con- 
cluded their labours by leaving the question in 
far greater obscurity than they found it. If this 
sweeping censure be considered by any to be 
either unmerited or too severe, let him read 
Meerman’s Origines Typographice, 1765; Hei- 
necken’s Idée Générale, 1771; Santander’s Dic- 
tionnaire Bibliographique choisi du Quinzidme 
Siécle, 1805; Koning’s Dissertation sur Origine, 


| Invention et le Perfectionnement de T Imprimerie, 


1819; and wind up with Ottley’s Inquiry into the 
Origin and Early History of Printing: and I will 
venture to predict he will, on the conclusion of 
his task, find his intellect landed in an im- 
penetrable fog, from which his ingenuity will 
altogether fail to emancipate him; and yet all 
this while the truth has been within their reach 
at any moment they chose to grasp it, through 
the simple medium of common sense, and a 
trifling Inendodge of the first principles which 
govern humanity. As the readiest means of 
arriving at this desirable result, the whole 
fable as to Laurence Coster, of Haarlem, having 
had anything whatever to do with the invention 
of printing must be absolutely discarded. To 
enter upon the minutiw of the reasoning which 
justifies my altogether denying him the honour 
claimed for him, would necessarily occupy more 
space than I think myself privileged to request in 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” I must therefore con- 
tent myself with incorporating in these observa- 
tions my previous remarks on the “Block Books,” 
as well as the arguments I have adduced in 
support of my declaration that they were not 
known for many years after the “invention of 
printing with moveable types;” and, inasmuch 
as Coster died in 1440, it necessarily follows that 
he could not have had anything to do with them, 
and consequently with printing. As tests within 
the comprehension of every reader of “N, & Q.” 
I will submit two among many which might 
be readily suggested, Ist. That supposing the 
invention of printing to have been a criminal 
offence according to the laws of England, the 
evidence which could by any possibility be raked 
together against Coster, as such inventor, would 
altogether fail to secure a conviction. 2nd. That 
had Coster brought an action against Guten- 
burg for damages, for pirating his invention, 
he would not have recovered a single farthing. 
This way of putting the question may be some- 
what singular, but it is eminently practical, and 
affords a fair criterion by which to arrive at the 
true state of the case between the two persons on 
whose behalf the invention has in turns been 
claimed. To attempt, in the present advanced 
state of knowledge, to seriously contend for the 
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honour on behalf of Mentelin of Strasburg would 
be time and patience thrown away to no purpose ; 
although, if desired, I shall be prepared to show 
that no real grounds exist which can in any de- 
gree justify the supposition. Under such circum- 
stances I approach the man whom I venture to 
believe posterity will henceforth acknowledge as 
the true and only inventor of printing in the broadest 
sense of the word—viz. Gutenburg of Mayence. 
With his name we fortunately emerge from the 
region of romance, and are at length refreshed 
with a tangible fact which can be dealt with— 
viz. the publication of the Psalmorum Codex at 
Mayence in 1457, which still retains its lead 
as a marvel in the art of printing. Here, then, 
we have fair grounds for speculation, and to 
consider, under what circumstances the idea 
of printing first suggested itself to Gutenburg, 
and when? Upon making the discovery, to 
what use did he attempt to apply it? Why 
did he aim at instant perfection in the art—to 
attain which must have cost him so much time 
and labour, and involved him in so many disap- 
pointments and discouragements, to say nothing 
of the great and, at first sight, needless expense it 
occasioned ? All these, and many other questions 
of interest suggest themselves, which might be 
mentioned with advantage, did space but permit. 
That which is known to bibliopolists as the 
“Strasburg process of 1439,” has introduced Gut- 


enburg to us as a member of a firm then engaged | 


in that city in the manufacture of looking-glasses 
for the market of Aix-la-Chapelle. Whether, as 
Ulric Zell has declared, Gutenburg made his dis- 
covery in 1440, or a few years later, certain it is 
that in 1444 he abandoned his business at Stras- 
burg, and removed to Mayence, the place of his 
birth, and almost immediately after, entered into 
relations with Fust, in connection with his in- 
vention. Thirteen years later, the first printed 
book with a date was published, the honour of 
which may be fairly divided between Gutenburg, 
Fust, and Scheeffer. Shortly before that period 
the Biblia Sacra, in two vols., was produced from 
the press of Gutenburg and his associates. It, 
however, bore no date, which circumstance adds 
another interesting query to those I have already 
mentioned, and for which absence, a substantive 
and powerful reason must have existed. As the 


field of conjecture is open to all who desire to | 


search for the nascent idea which gave rise to 
printing, I will now attempt to unravel the 
mystery, and submit my views on the question, 


quantum valeant. 
My firm belief is, that, like many other great 


inventions, the art of printing presented itself | 


to the mind of its inventor in a moment—that it 
flashed through his brain with the rapidity of 
thought—and that he divined its purpose im is 


entirety, on the instant. If that be so, the readiest | 


_mode by which it appears to me such 
| might have been we it about is, that Guteckar 
having a MS. in his hand, by accident caught 
| sight of its reflection in one of his own looking- 
| glasses, and that the idea at once suggested itself: 
“Oh that I could but express upon vellum that 
which I see in this glass!” That, once im- 
pressed with such notion, he devoted his thoughts 
to it, matured it, finally satisfied himself that 
it was practicable, and thereupon devoted his life 
| to its development. The intention that his dis- 
covery should be made available for the common 
purposes of every-day life assuredly could not have 
then entered his mind, or he would not have acted 
as he did. In his enthusiasm, the ruling idea was 
that he would successfully rival the finest manu- 
script which could be found. Impressed with that 
feeling, he selected a MS. of the Biblia Sacra as 
his standard of comparison, and resolved to pro- 
duce a printed book which, when placed side by 
side with the MS., should be identical with it in 
| every respect. Any thing short of this must have 
a to him in the light of a failure, and under 
that belief he proceeded. In this hypothesis a 
sufficient and satisfactory reason may be readily 
found for the years of toil and labour which had to 
be endured ere victory could be gained. “AutCesar 
aut nullus ”’ was his motto, and he ultimately con- 
quered by the production of that printed Bible jn 
two volumes which is now commonly known 
the Mazarine Bible. Much has been written at 
| rious times as to the secrecy in which the inven- 
tion was nursed in its infancy; but on the hypo- 
thesis I have advanced, the imperative necessity 
for such secrecy becomes clear. The Church at 
that period comprised the greater portion of learn- 
ing, and to it Gutenburg looked as his principal 
source of remuneration. The discovery was to be 
launched, as it were, under false pretences. The 
| volumes were to be introduced to the clergy as 
MSS., and at least for a time that position was 
to be maintained. Any premature discovery, 
therefore, of what was going on, would not only 
have necessarily defeated the very object sought 
to be attained, but have enabled other persons 
to have forestalled the inventor by printing in- 
ferior works. These reasons are in themselves 
sufficient to account for the belief that but few 
hands, if any, but those of Gutenburg, Fust, and 
Scheffer, were engaged in the production of the 
work, or permitted to have any insight as to what 
was in progress, and at the same time, they fully 
_ explain the lengthened period the preparation of 
the work required ere it could be ready for publi- 
cation. This train of reasoning I venture to sub- 
mit as being in every manner more feasible and 
robable than the absurd notion that Laurence 
oster, of Haarlem, discovered the art, circa 1410, 
by cutting a letter on the bark of a birch tree, es- 
pecially when it is borne in mind that it was not 
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until 1483 that the first book with a date was 
inted at Haarlem. 
The publication of the Biblia Sacra re | be 
fixed circa 1454-5, and it realised to the full the 
and expectations of the inventor. The task 
of introducing it to the clergy was entrusted to 
Fust (otherwise Faustus), and the success was im- 
mediate and decisive. The sale of several copies 
of the books did not suffice to disclose the fact of 
their having been produced by printing. On the 
contrary, each copy was deemed a genuine MS., 
and the only means by which the repetitions were 
accounted for was, that Fust had been aided by 
his Satanic Majesty, which idea gave rise to the 
popular story of “The Devil and Doctor Faus- 
tus.” 


Thus, according to D'Israeli( Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,“p. 27), “a considerable number of copies 
of the Bible were printed to imitate MSS., and 
the sale of them in Paris entrusted to Fust, as 
MSS. Consequent upon his selling them at sixty 
crowns per copy, whilst the other scribes de- 
manded five hundred, universal astonishment 
was created, and still more when he produced co- 

ies as fast as they were wanted, and even lowered 

is price. The uniformity of the copies increased 
the wonder. Informations were given in to the 
magistrates against him as a magician, and on 
searching his lodgings a great number of copies 
were found. The red ink—and Fust’s red ink is 
peculiarly brilliant—which embellished his copies 
was said to be his blood, and it was solemnly ad- 
jhiged that he was in league with the infernals. 
at length was obliged—to save himself from 
a bonfire—to reveal his art to the parliament of 
Paris, who discharged him from all prosecution, 
in consideration of the wonderful invention.” 

The truth having thus been avowed, and the 
marvellous power of the art acknowledged, then 
it was that printing was openly proclaimed, 
and the celebrated Psalmorum Codex produced, 
proudly bearing its date “1457.” In England the 
Joyful news was at once noticed in the Register of 
the Garter, wherein, under date 35 Henry VI. 
anno 1457, it is said, “In this year of our most 
pious king, the art of printing books first began 
at Mentz, a famous city of Germany” (History of 
Garter, vol. ii. p. 161). ‘In like manner, Fabian, in 
his Chronicle, states, “This yere (35 Henry VI.) 

n in a citie of Almaine, named Mogunce, 
the crafte of empryntying bokys, which sen that 
tyme hath had wonderful encreace.”’ 

ce was not behindhand in her appreciation 
of the advantages to be derived from the astound- 
ing discovery, as in 1458 Charles VII. directed 
the officers of his mint to recommend a proper 

n to him who might be sent privately to 

entz to inquire into an art that then made so 
much noise, and was practised vy Gutenburg in 
that city, with a view to learn it if possible, and 


introduce it into France. Jenson was the person 
so recommended ( Willett’s “Observations on Early 
Printing,” Archeologia, vol. viii. p. 240), From 
the same authority we learn, that “all the first 
printers in the various parts of Europe were Ger- 
mans, and the art seems to have been dispersed 
everywhere by them.” 

The practice of casting metal t was di- 
vulged by the workmen of Mentz in 1462, shortly 
before the death of Fust, whose last work, “ Tully's 
Offices,” was published by him in 1465. 

I now resume my remarks on the “Block Books,” 
which have yet to be accounted for, and assigned 
to their proper place in the “ History of Early 
Printing and Bagrving” En passant, however, I 
may observe that the only two substantial addi- 
tions to the discovery of Gutenburg which have 
hitherto been developed, are those inventions 
which relate to the Printing Press and Stereo- 
typing. Profound as the darkness has hitherto 
been relating to the invention of printing, it 
exists in full force as to the discoverers of the art 
of stereotyping. That invention has been erro- 
neously declared by some writers to have origi- 
nated with a Dutch printer, one Van der Mey, 
who, in the commencement of the 18th century, 
—— an edition of the Bible with fixed type, 

is process consisting in soldering all the types 
together in a page, and thereby permanently fixin 
them. This first essay was not, however, foun 
to answer; hence the poor Dutchman’s name 
slipped off the “rail of time,” and is all but for- 
gotten. In 1725, William Ged, a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, renewed the attempt, and in 1739 
sooteeal some volumes of the classics, of a small 
size, for the use of schools ; and added a colophon, 
which announced that they were “not executed 
by moveable types, but by tablets of fixed metal.” 
Ged, however, got more honour than profit, and 
died in very straitened circumstances in 1749, 
but is still recognised as the inventor of stereo- 
typing. 

Strange as it may grate upon the senses of 
some of my readers, I shall be compelled to 
dispute the right either of Van der Mey, or Ged, to 
claim the honour of being the inventor of this 
branch of the art, and thus add another link to the 
chain of my objections to all preconceived notions 
upon “ early printing and engraving.” 

As a matter of course, the style of printing of the 
Biblia Sacra, and Psalmorum Codex of 1457 could 
not possibly be maintained, and indeed it was 
wholly unnecessary for any practical purpose. In 
the first urgency of the demand for printing, cost 
became ps a secondary consideration. A 
universal thirst existed, and great was the struggle 
to assuage it. Books! books! was the general 
cry, and under their benign influence the expan- 
sion of knowledge first Cocame firmly planted, 
education began to flourish, and its blessings to 
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be disseminated throughout Europe. The first 
feverish anxiety created by the invention was 
then succeeded by moments of cooler reflection, 


and it became a serious question how the increas- | 


ing wants of a large class of the community were 
to be supplied. Numerous were the attempts 
made to accomplish this most desirable object. 
The cost of type was, however, necessarily great, 
and wages at exceptional rates were required by 
the comparatively few hands who had mastered 


the difficulties of the newly discovered art. In | 


like manner the scarcity of formschneiders or 
engravers on wood was also very great; added to 
which, they were nearly all grossly ignorant of 
the first principles of their trade. Hence the illus- 
trated books produced at the time, for the greater 
part, indicate a very low order both of execution 
as well as of talent. No better instance of my 
meaning can be found than by referring my 
readers to the History of the Holy Cross, pub- 


lished by Veldener in 1483, which will satisfy | 
them as to the manner in which the formschneider | 


then did his work. - 

It was at this when every effort was 
being made to produce cheap printing and illustra- 
tion, that the “Block Book” was first thought of ; 
and circa 1485, the so-called Biblia Pauperum 
was produced. Itis but proper I should here de- 
clare that I make this statement with a perfect 


knowledge of the attribution of the Bidlia to | 


Coster 1410-20, Melchior Wohlgemuth 1450-60, 
Albert Pfister, of Bamberg, 1461, Frederick 
Walter 1470, and Hans Sporer 1475, and that I 


will, on a future occasion, deal with each in its | 


turn. 


It was to accomplish the much desired object of | 


obtaining a cheap and ready ss whereby illus- 
trated and other works could be produced to any ex- 
tent that might be desired, that the “Block Book” 
was invented ; and, as I will hereafter contend, and 
I hope satisfactorily prove, we owe its production 
to the youthful Albrecht Diirer, whilst his father’s 
apprentice, he being, as I will conclusively show, the 
most accomplished formschneider then in existence. 
Impressed with the importance of attaining the great 
desideratum I have mentioned, he devoted his 
attention tothe subject. To avoid the expense of 
using metal type was his first object, and he accom- 
plished it by engraving on wood both text and 
illustration, and nay 4 justly entitled himself to 
the honour of being the first and true tnventor of 
stereotyping, the credit of which he has hitherto 
been unfairly deprived of.- By means of such a 
stereotyped plate or block of wood, cheap print- 
ing and illustration were first obtained, and all 
the advantages explained by Ottley and Noel 
Humphreys effectually secured ; and in this result 
the truth is once more discovered, andthe meaning 
and object of the “ Block Books” at length ascer- 
tained and made clear to our understanding in 


| such a manner as to thoroughly dissipate that 
_ silly and needless mystery which has hitherto 
been permitted to envelop the subject, and hidden 
the use and benefit of the “ Block Books” from 
our comprehension. In this necessarily hurried 
and incomplete explanation, I claim to have ful- 
filled my promise, and to have replaced those 
systems I have dared to call “ existing fallacies,” 
| with a theory which I submit possesses all the 
advantages I have already claimed for it. 

In the course of my further communications, I 
will endeavour to explain the circumstances under 
| which I believe the “ Block Books” were pub- 
| lished in Holland and Germany without artist’s 

or printer’s name, place or date: the facts which 
led to the purely ideal “ editions” of the “ Block 
Books”: the cause of the different coloured inks 
used in the various copies of the Biblia, &e.: the 
reasons for rejecting the dated editions of the 
Biblia prior to 1485, and the dated engravings 
are to 1440: and Jastly, the grounds upon which 
claim the production of the Biblia, the Speculum, 
and the Canticum, as the works of Albrecht Diirer. 
Henry F. Hort. 
6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


THE GRAVES AT SENAFE. 


I beg to send to “N. & Q.” a record of the 
graves at Senafé, which was the first standing 
camp on the Abyssinian plateau occupied by the 


—a force during the recent campaign. 
he ground chosen for the cemetery was at the 
foot.of a ridge of gigantic sandstone crags, which 
formed a dnaplonty striking feature in the land- 
scape: the place, carefully selected and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, was kept with the 
utmost neatness, 

It will be gratifying to the friends of those who 
died at Senafé to know, that no greater re 
could have been paid to the memory of the dead 
than the selection of the picturesque and quiet 
spot in which they have been laid. 

The description of the graves is as follows: — 

1. A stone tomb, having on the surface a white 
cross, formed of small stones cemented together. 
A square headstone bears the following incised 
| inseription : — 

“In memory of A. R. Dunn, V. C., colonel 33rd Regi- 
ment, who died at Senafé on the 25th January, 1868; 
| aged thirty-four years and seven months.” 
2. A tomb similar to the former, having 4 cit- 
cular headstone, with the incised inscription: — 
“ Sacred to the memory of Lieut. H. N. Bayly, H. M.'s 
-45th Regiment, who died at Senafé 16th March, 1868 ; 
age about twenty-three years.” 
3. A wooden cross: — 
“ Sacred to the memory of Quarter-master yee, 
88rd Regiment, who died at Senats on the 22nd May, 
1868 ; aged fifty-two years,” 
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4, A wooden cross : — 
“To the memory of Private J. Williams, 33rd Regi- 
ment, who died at Senafé 19th January, 1868,” 


5. A wooden cross: — 

«éJ, H.S.’ Sacred to the memory of Private J. O. 
Reirden, C. Company, H. M.’s 33rd Regiment, died at 
Senafé 11th January, 1868 ; aged twenty-three years,” 


6. A wooden cross : — 

«To the memory of J. Upton, 33rd Regiment, died at 
Senafé February 24, 1868 ; aged thirty-two years.” 

7. A wooden cross : — 

«*R. IP. Felicien de Xavier, died 14th Mai, 1868,” 


8, A wooden cross : — 
*In memory of Private Alfred Rose, of G. Company, 
{/4th K. O. Regiment, who died at Senafé on the 11th of 
ebruary, 1868. 
« Look, comrades all, as you pass by: 
As you are now, so once was I ; 
As I am now, so you will be: 
Remember God, and think of me.” 
W. J. Frennett, 
Junior Chaplain, Bombay Establishment, 
attached to the Abyssinian Expeditionary 
Force. 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 


It has often surprised me that historians, when 
treating of the loves and flirtations of Queen 
Elizabeth, should not have given some attention 
to the fact that her aversion to matrimony may 
have been the consequence of a physical mal- 
formation, by no means uncommon, which ren- 
dered her incapable of bearing children. Ben 
Jonson, in his Conversations with Drummond, 
told him what it was, and he of course gave what 
was the popular and probably correct tradition ; 

Queen of Scots also speaks of it in the 
malicious letter she wrote ito Elizabeth. (ap. 
Murdin, p. 558). In 1559 De Feria, the envoy 
of Philip IL, wrote to him: — 

“ If my intelligencers (espias) do not deceive me, which 
I donot think is the case, I understand that she will 
never bear children.” —( Froude, vii. 84.) 


Now De Feria was married to an English lady, 
and one who I believe was about the Court. In 
1561 Bishop De Quadra wrote to Philip : — 

“It is thought, too, that she can never have a child. 

me say that she is a mother already, but this I do not 
believe. (Jd. 309.) 

In 1566 Leicester said to the French ambas- 

or — 

“I really believe that the Queen will never marry. I 
have known her since she was cight years of age, better than 
any man in the world. From that time she has always 
invariably declared that she would remain unmarried,” 
(Raumer, Eliz. and Mary, p. 40.) 


We are also to recollect that Leicester’s sister 
Was the intimate friend, companion, and bedfellow 
th, so that the truth could hardly be 


unknown to him. In fine, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, those who resemble the great queen 
in this particular are, like her, arrant coquettes, 
and often rather wanting in true delicacy. 

On the other hand, Bishop De Quadra wrote to 
Philip II. telling him that, one evening when he 
was alone with Elizabeth and Leicester in a barge 
on the Thames, they proposed to him to marry 
them there out of hand, but that he refused. Now 
this story is not very probable, and Mr. Froude, 
who informs us of it, owns that the bishop was 
a liar of the first magnitude; but he says that he 
would not venture to lie to his master. But why 
not? In this case how could Philip ever find him 
out? The story, however, may be true enough, 
and the queen and Leicester may have been only 
in jest—taking a rise, as they say in Ireland, out 
of the crafty prelate. A much stronger argument 
| is this: Secretary Cecil, when weighing the pros 
and cons of the match with Anjou, puts the case 
| that she might probably have children, though 
| she was then in her forty-ninth year. But per- 
| haps he did not know much of these matters. 
| The ladies of her bedchamber, who fell on their 
, knees and with sighs and tears implored her not 

to think of the match, were probably better in- 
formed. 

Dr. Lingard, whose history of this reign, as I 
| have elsewhere expressed it, “‘ might perhaps be 
| assigned to the region of historical romance,” makes 

of Elizabeth a Catharine II. or an Isabella II. 
| He gives a long list of her paramours, beginning 
| with Leicester and ending with Simier and Anjou. 
| He adds that she was “callous to every sense of 
| shame,” and that “her licentious habits survived 
/even when the fires of wantonness had been 

quenched by the chill of age.” It will not surprise 

me if the Saturday Review, which seems to be run- 
| ning a-muck against the Reformation, should take 
the same side, for I find it now championing the 
veracious Sanders, the sworn foe of Elizabeth. On 
the whole, my own opinion is that Ben Jonson 
stated the plain and simple truth. 

Taos. KEIGHTLEY. 


| or A Genera tn Batrie.— Napoleon, 
who knew something about such matters, was 
quite of the French grenadier’s opinion when he 
said: “J’aime mieux une armée de cerfs com- 
mandée par un lion, qu’une armée de lions com- 
mandée par un cerf.” P. A. L. 


TrprHoon.—In Webster, Barclay, and all the 
dictionaries into which I have looked, this word 
is given as derived from the Greek rugav. It is, 
as Webster says, the name by which a tornado 
or hurricane is known in the Chinese seas, and 
has nothing to do with the Greek, being composed 

| of two Chinese words, ¢ai, great, and foong, wind, 
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By foreigners in China it is commonly written 
taifoong. 1am not aware that this error has ever 
yet been pointed out. W. T. 


Ortetnat Porm, Latin AND ENGLISH, FROM A 
MS. writren 1630:— 


“ A Morninge Meditation vpon the Clocke. 


1, Prima sonat ? primo fratres habitemus in vna. 
2. Hora secunda sonans, duo suggerit, Ite, venite. 
8, Tertia ? continuo celebretur trina potestas. 
4, Quarta est ? bis duo sunt Lux evangelia nobis. 
5, Quinta est ; quing. def venerem* sensibus vnii. 
6, Sexta; dies sex vrget opus totidéqu: Labora, 
7. Septima: sola deo sit septima sacra dierum. 
8. Octo: pios octava canit, quos arca reclusit. 
9, Fert nona (Christe) novem quos pmittendo beasti. 
10. Decima verba docet decem moderamina vite. 
11. Impare gaudenté resonas vndecima Judam. 
12, Sortege completos bis sex duodecima fratres.” 
[ Translation, | 
“ When watch strikes one then thinke yt in one band 
Of Love as bretheren we are bound to live : 
And when two sounds, it maks me tremblinge stand, 
Come blest, goe curst, ye doom w* god shall give : 
At three I meditate on holy mistrey, 
Of three in one secret sacred Trinity : 
At fourth wach I foure gospellers record, 
Whose gladsome tideinges mankind did revive : 
And I at five will to my God afford 
My hart, my soule, and all my senses five. 
The a [me] cOmands my six days well to 
spend, 
And on the seventh to God my service lend. 
Eight calls to mynde eight psons aN Jeserved in tharke : 
Nine, those nine blessings pmised by God. 
Ten, Gods ten Lawes, my lifes guide, light & marke : 
Eleven tells how faulse Judas made all odd. 
And twelve, how whilst theleven did od remayne, 
By lott Mathias made them twelue againe.” 


W. Carew Hazuirr. 


THomas Baxer or Sr. Jonn’s Cottece, Cam- 
BRIDGE. — May I be allowed to add to Mr. Haz- 
LiTr’s list of “scattered books,” formerly part of 
Baker's library, the following in my posses- 
sion — 

“The Bathes of Bathes Ayde: Wonderful and most 
excellent against very many Sicknesses, &c, Compendi- 
+ A compiled by John Jones, Phisition, Anno Salvtis 

At the fcot of the title-page is the autograph 
“Tho: Baker Coll: Jo: Socius ejectus.” In the 
same handwriting on the side margin is the follow- 
ing : — 

“ Aug : 10 : 1564: Conceditur Jo: Jones, ut Studium 
octo annorum in Medicina sufficiat ei ad practicandum 
in eadem Facultate. Rego: Acad : Cant : |” 


The book has been bound since it was in Baker's 
ssion, as on the fly-leaf there is gummed a 

ist of Dr. Jones's works in Baker’s handwriting, 
the r being of the same kind as that on 
which the title-page of the book is printed. The 
writing was recognised as Baker’s by the present 
Professor of Botany at Cambridge, who was well 


acquainted with Baker's handwriting in his books 
in the library of we John’s Mm 

R. Fatco: 

Bath. 

Coxruston or Names. — Why does Burke, in 
his Extinct Peerage, and, if I mistake not, also 
Dugdale in his Baronage, almost invariably con- 
fuse Rohesia, Roesia, or Roisia with Rose, and 
Annis or Anneyse with Anne? I never find this 
confusion in the Rolls, where Rohesia is always 
distinct from either Rosa or Rosia, the latter 
being a Jewish name; and Annis is plainly de- 
rived, not from *Anne, but Agnes, for I find g 
woman described as Anneyse in the French 

rtion of an entry, afterwards called Agnes inthe 
Patin confirmation. (“Nostre treschére damoy- 
selle Anneyse . . . . dictee Agnetis . . .”) 

Why does Dugdale (and Burke after him) in- 
variably misspell Alina as Aliva? It is derived 
from Avelina or Evelyn, the same person being 
constantly styled on the Rolls in one place Ave- 
lina, and in another Alina. 

Lastly, why do all modern writers systemati- 
cally confuse the names Alicia and Alesia? I 
have found but one instance in which the same 
person is called by both names in the Rolls, and 
in this case it appears a mere slip of the scribe’s 
pen, like that by which he twice styles the Queen 
of Navarre Eleanor instead of Blanche. I have 
met with one modern instance in which Alesia is 
translated by another name than Alice: this is 
Bohn’s Matthew Paris, in which the translator 
renders it Eliza. It is evidently French in origin, 
and may be the Latinised form of Elise. But 
why translate these old names at all? The cor- 
rect rendering is often doubtful, and the name in 
most cases is not only more correct but prettier 
as it stands. HERMENTRUDE. 


axp Morikre.—In his “ Imitation of 
Dean Swift,” The Happy Life of a Country Par- 
son, Pope reckoned among its preferabilities to an 
episcopal benediction the possession of “a Chry- 
sostom to smooth his band in ”—a folio, no doubt, 
of the golden-mouthed saint’s lucubrations. (Were 
la n, town or country, I should prefer a 
golden-handed bishop's briefest announcement of 
a benefice to his benediction.) we 

But, had Pope ever stumbled on Molitre’s 
honest M.o48:8A0s, Monsieur Chrysale ? — 

“ Vos livres éternels ne me contentent pas; 

Et, hors un Plutarque & mettre mes rabals, | 
Vous devriez briler tout ce meuble 
Les Femmes ELS 


Woopen are not many of 
the old wooden churches remaining, once 8 
numerous throughout England. The oak frame- 
work at Ribbesford, Worcestershire, 18 still per- 


fect, with an arcade of pointed arches on @ 
side of the nave, now rendered more prominent by 
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scraping of the paint and removal of the flat 
sister veiling. There is in the Journal of the 
Archwological Association for 1850 a drawing of 
the original wooden church that preceded the 
cathedral at Manchester, greatly resembling what 
now is extantat Ribbesford. This singular build- 
ing was lately re-opened by Dr. Atlay, Bishop of 
ereford. 

arnere was a church of wood at Newland, now 
removed to make room for the Beauchamp Alms- 
houses, and another still remains at Besford, co. 
Worcester. One is, I believe, at Greenstead in 
Essex, and probably others a may be found in 
districts where timber was plentiful and freestone 
eearce. Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Fest Book PRINTED IN GREEN.—I have a 
copy of The Honour and Advantage of Agriculture 
. 72, 8vo.) Itis a translation from the Spanish 
UP ifs by a farmer in Cheshire; and it was 
“ printed for William Williamson, Bookseller and 
Wholesale Stationer, at Mecenas's Head in Bride- 
street [Dublin]. mpccrxiv.” In the last page 
there are the following words : — 

“As long looking against the sun hurts the eye by dila- 
tation, so curious printing in small volumes, and reading 
of small letters, do hurt the eye by contraction.’— Bacon. 

“Green is one of the original colours of the rays of 
light. Grass and herbs, and even all vegetables, in places 
exposed to the open air, are green, and those in subter- 
raneous places, or places inaccessible to the air, white 
and yellow. 

“@@ This is the first Work ever printed in Green, 
which is not only a Preservative, but also a Restorative 
to Sight.” 

Ihave thought it well to make mention of this 
typographical curiosity in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

ABHBA. 


Queries. 


ALLEGORIES AND should feel 


obliged if some of the readers of “N. & Q.” would 
help me to form a list of the principal allegories, | 
bles, and similitudes in the English language. 
do not imagine we are rich in this kind of liter- 
ature, but I cannot help thinking that the little 
We possess deserves more attention than is gene- 
rally bestowed upon it. I know the following :— | 
Adams, “ Allegories;” Addison, “ Vision of 
Mirza;” “Black Ship,” Nelson and Son; Bun- 
» “Holy War,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” &c. ; 
.E.H., “Follow Me: a Morality from the Ger- 
man;” Gatty, “ Parables from Nature ;” Krum- 
macher, “ Parables, translated from the German ;” 
Monro, “ Allegories;” Wilberforce, “ Agathos.” 
To these may be added a few similitudes from the | 
later Jewish books in the introduction to Arch- 
bishop Trench’s Notes on the Parables. 
H. Bower. 


Mary Bareman.—“ When Mary Bateman, cele- 
as the ‘ Yorkshire witch,’ committed an 


extraordinary series of delusions and poisonings at 
Leeds and the neighbourhood in 1807 and 1808, 
and was executed at York in the spring of 1809, 
Mr. Baines published a full account of that mys- 
tery of iniquity, in a pamphlet of which at least 
ten thousand copies were sold” (Life of Ed. 
Baines, 1851, p. 69). Can anybody give me an 
account of one only ? Rapa THomas. 


Tuomas Carew.—I wish to present myself 
purely as a person seeking information in this 
case, and as not attempting to afford it. I have 
before me an edition of the Poems of Thomas 
Carew, printed at Edinburgh in 1824, without 
any editor’s name; it is supposed to have been 
superintended by Mr. Thomas Maitland, other- 
wise known as Lord Dundrennan. A Notice is 
prefixed, and of this one of the early sentences 
reads as follows: “The year 1589 has been 
assigned as the period of his birth, but upon no 
very satisfactory authority.” I wish to know, if 
possible, whether there is any other ground for 
such an hypothesis respecting Carew's death than 
Lord Clarendon’s statement, that “ after fifty 
years of his life spent with less severity or exact- 
ness than it ought to have been, he died with the 

atest remorse, &c.” “ He died in the year 
1639,” Mr. Maitland says, and fifty years reckoned 
back from 1639 bring us to 1589; but surely 
Carew’s irregularity of life did not date from the 
very hour of his birth? Again, I would inquire, 
what evidence is there in support of the date 
1639? Why is the edition of Carew’s Poems, 
1640, always described as posthumous? There is 
nothing in the book itself to make it appear that 
the poet was then deceased. Nor do even the 
editions of 1642 and 1651 (as far as that testi- 
mony goes) warrant the inference. My questions 
briefly are: Did Carew die in 1639? If so, where 
is the proof, absolute or approximate ? When 
was he born? The date 1589 is clearly con- 


| jectural. 


I am desirous of seeing as many early MSS. 
containing poems by this writer as possible, be- 
sides those in our public libraries. I have had 
the use of two which furnished me with better 
texts of nine poems, and with two which I do 
not meet with in print. One of these MSS. was 
lately in the possession of Mr. F. S. Ellis of King 


| Street, Covent Garden, who, with his usual libe- 


rality, allowed me to transcribe from it what 
suited my purpose. W. Carew Hazuirr. 


Aw Cartuvstan.—In the Carthusian 
(1838), p. 259, is a translation of Shirley’s ode, 
“The Glories of our Birth and State,” into Latin 
verse, “by one to whom Charterhouse looks for 
great things.” Can your readers tell me who 
this child of promise is or was ? 7 

I should also be glad to know, for a literary 
purpose, whether any Latin verses by the late 
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Dr. Raine, who was Dr. Russell's predecessor in 
the Head Mastership of Charterhouse School, are 
known to be in existence. E. WALFORD. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Crremonrat at Inpuction S. i. 484, 544, 
565; ii. 20.) — When was this interesting cere- 
monial introduced ? J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ Commatice ” (2° §, iii, 188.) — What is the 
meaning of this word, for the place of which in 
Jerome's writings has inquired P 


Cross-LEGGED Errigres AND THE CRUSADES 


8" §, viii. 312.) —It was incidentally remarked | 
y 


in these columns some time ago that cross-legged 
effigies, which have hitherto been supposed to 
indicate that the person who sleeps below had 
been in the Holy Lend, are now known to sig- 
nify merely that he had held the office of sheriff 
or something analogous, It surprised me that no 
one took exception to this novel dictum, for con- 
firmation of which I have sought in vain. As 
such authorities as Gough, Riddell, and others of 
later date are explicit on the point, that such an 
effigy did always mark the tomb of one who had 
made a vow to take the cross, and had actually 
gone to Palestine, or provided a substitute, it 
would be agreeable to learn when and by whom 
the unromantic discovery was made that these 
supposed holy warriors have been so long slum- 
bering under false colours! Aneto-Scorvs. 


Lapy Haminton AND MR. FitzstRATHERN 
(or Fitzcrarence.)—I have before me thirty-two 
pose of what has formed, or been intended to 
orm, a part of a larger work. These two sheets 
are headed Letters to and from the Right Honor- 
able Lady Anne Hamilton and W. H. Fitzstrathern 
(or Fitzclarence) ; and this heading is followed by 
an introductory paragraph, which I copy litera- 
tim et verbatim : — 

“Necessity obliges the insertion of these documents, as 

_ they form one link in the chain of events referred to in 
other statements herein submitted.” “The letter of her 
Ladyship to her brother the Duke of Hamilton (which 
will be found at the conclusion of this ae canal 
will be ample testimony that dissatisfaction had 
and approbrious language was used unceremoniously,” 


The letter to the duke does not appear in the 
printed fragment to which I have referred, which 
indeed does not contain any letter of Lady Anne’s. 

Was this correspondence ever published? If 
so, when and where, and under what title ? 

Who was Mr. Fitzstrathern or Fitzclarence ? 
The letters tell a little, but I should like . know 
more. 


Hertrorpsutre Witts.—I should be much | 
obliged to any correspondent who would tell me | 
in what court, other than the Prerogative Court | 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a will made at | 


Bengeo in Hertfordshire, at the end of 
teenth century, would have been monk — 
G. W. M. 

“ AND WAYSIDE Cross 
Cornwatt.— The “ holed-stone” to 
which I refer is placed just within a gap in the 
hedge on the right-hand side of the road from 
Bolleit to Boskenna, and exactly opposite to the 
circle of stones known as the Dawns Mén* or the 
Merry Maidens, on the estate of Rosemoddress, 
A few paces nearer Bolleit, but on the other side 
of the road, stands an ancient cross of the usual 
Cornish round-headed type, and judging from the 
rudeness of the carving, it is probably one of the 
| oldest in the county. 

The following measurements of the “ holed- 
| stone,” taken recently (Sept. 1868), may interest 
readers of “N. & Q.” :—Diameter of hole, 54 in. ; 
distance of hole from top of stone, 1 ft. 1 in: 
distance of hole from the sides of stone, 1 ft. 3} in, 
and 94 in.; breadth of stone measured across 
centre of hole, 2 ft. 64 in.; thickness of stone 
measured through hole, 7 in.; thickness of stone 
at base, about 10 in., tapering to about 5 in. at 
top; length of stone abcve surface of ground, 6 ft. 
4in.; vertical height of stone as it now stands, 
5 ft. 6 in. 

The “holed-stone” inclines somewhat towards 
St. Buryan Church, #.e. in a W.N.W. direction. 

I also subjoin a few measurements of the way- 
side cross :—Diameter of round head, 2 ft. } in. ; 
height (total), 4 ft. 4} in.; dimensions of shaft at 
base, 1 ft. 3 in. by 10 in. 

On the side facing the road a Maltese cross has 
been cut, but so rudely as not to be in the centre 
of the round head ; on the opposite side isa repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion similar to that in many 
other Cornish wayside crosses. 

I shall be glad if any of your correspondents 
will inform me if other “ holed-stones ” exist in 
the neighbourhood of Bolleit, together with some 
particulars concerning their dimensions and size of 
orifice. of other ” in the 
county of Cornwall would ve + 
able to E. iL W. D. 


Crvit Service Examination, 1857,— 

I placed the above, upwards of four — ago (see 
S. y. 450), upon the list of books wanted to 
urchase, but have never had any copy offered. 
Gen any correspondent inform me if the papers 
were printed? The results of the examination 
are referred to in the Fourth Report, pp. 322-3, 
by which it appears that there were sixty candi- 
dates and twelve vacancies. I should esteem the 


F. 
| loan of the papers a very great favour, and pledge 


my honour, as a contributor to “N. & Q.” almost 
ab initio, for their return. I particularly wish to 
see the questions on “ Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture,” and append my address in case any gentle- 
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by an ible chance, have either of 
P. J. F. 

4, Andover Place, Cheltenham. 

“JourNAL or A SOLDIER”: ITs AUTHOR. — 
At the close of the great war which ended with 
the downfall of Napoleon, many books were 
written on the subject, but few readers will fail | 
to remember one remarkable for the purity of its 
English, the high moral tone which pervaded it, | 
coupled with much shrewd observation and no | 
mean descriptive power. The writer, a native of | 
Bainburgh, educated for the ministry, enlisted | 
while quite a youth in the 71st Regiment, was 
with Moore through Spain, fought at Corunna, 
and finished off with Wellington at Waterloo, 
blighted in prospects and broken in constitution— 

ionless. 

In one of the early numbers of Chambers’ 
Journal there is a resumé of this book; and the 
reviewer—Robert Chambers, I think—states that 
the writer, “ Poor Tom,” was last seen working 
asa day labourer on the Calton Hill; that he 
went to South America, and probably never heard 
of the success of his book. In my young days I 
have met with many old heroes who belonged to 
the 7Ist; none of them, however, could tell me 
more than that they knew “Donald McDonald, 
the hardy Highlander,” but could not remember 
his comrade “ Tom,” although they admitted he 
must have been “one of them”; and a rare old 
soldier, Sandy Campbell by name, warmed up on 
my referring to astory in the book, and confirmed 
it by exclaiming, “Man! I was one of the 
Millers.” In the last canto of Don Juan, Lord 
Byron puts a foot-note from the Journal of a 
Soldier to justify his attack on Lord Wellington. 

J.T. B. 

Francis Junrvs.—Is it possible to ascertain 
what became of the brothers of this reformer ? 
His autobiography forms the basis of the account 
given of him by Bayle. He mentions that he was 
one of nine children, and gives the name of his 
elder brother. But more than this it seems diffi- 
cult tocollect. Perhaps some of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” may be acquainted with sources from 
which the histories of noble French families of | 
the sixteenth century may be gathered. . 


Mowixs, Lrevtenant oF Dover CastLE.— 
All the old pedigrees of Cranmer say, that the 
archbishop’s sister Jane married John Monins, 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle. Hasted does not 
mention Monins in his list of Lieutenants of Dover, 
but says (ix. p- 473) that John Monins, Lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, died 1554, seised of 
Charlton near Dover, and was ancestor to Monins 
of Canterbury, whose pedigree was attested in | 
1779 by R. Bigland and T. Heard. But Bigland’s 
pedigree of Monins, in the College of Arms, does 
not contain any John Monins, Lieutenant of 


Dover, but has a Thomas Monins, Lieutenant of 
Dover, who did not marry a Cranmer. Can any 
Kentish antiquary clear up this confusion of 
authorities ? TEWARS. 


Rott or Montrose’s ADHERENTS. — After the 
rout of Philiphaugh, Sept. 13, 1645, there was 
found among the baggage “a roll wherein were 
the names of all that either were come into, or 
held correspondence with Montross; which occa- 
sioned trouble to many personsafterwards ” (Rush- 
worth, Hist. Col. part Iv. vol. i. p. 232). Has this 
interesting document been printed in full? Does 
the roll itself still exist ? Cornus. 


PLUuscARDINE ABBEY: ITs “ History or Scot- 
LAND.”’—In an interesting article on the subject of 
the Battle of Baugé, and the personages engaged 
in it, which appeared in the Herald and Genealogist 
(No. xxviii. p. 340), Mr. F. M. Nichols, noticing 
Buchanan’s account of the Duke of Clarence’s 
death, attributed by that historian to “‘ Alexander 
Macalselanus, a Knight of Lennox,” on the autho- 
rity of the Pluscardine Book, says in a note (p. 350), 
“1 have been unable to discover any particu- 
lars regarding the chronicle or record to which 
Buchanan refers under the title of ‘Liber Plus- 
cartensis.’”’ I have also looked in vain for any 
notice of it in several of the various works regard- 
ing the records of religious houses in Scotland, 
and have very great doubts if it ever existed, any 
more than did the ancient chronicle in the posses- 
sion of “ Mr. Macduff, the alehouse-keeper,” on 
which Hume of Godscroft rested his account of 
the fabulous origin of the Douglases. 

As it seems to be the sole authority for the 
existence and exploits of this “Knight of Len- 
nox,” I should like to know if any one of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” ever heard elsewhere of this 
Book of Pluscardine? Buchanan of Auchmar is of 
very little weight. His “ Inquiry” is merely got 
up to flatter his own clan, and deals largely in 
fable regarding its origin and early —a 

ANGLO-ScorTvus. 
Rusnworts’s MSS.—Is it known what has 
become of the MSS. from which Rushworth com- 
iled his Historical Collections? He evidently 
Riad in his possession much matter that was not 
embodied in his book. He speaks in one place of 
Lord Ashley, “ whose a se of Naseby Battel, 
under his own hand, I have by me” (vol. vi. 
p. 422). These documents, if they could be found 
now, would probably be of much interest. 
CoRNvB. 


A Crvet Senator. —Can any one inform me 
where the following anecdote is to be found ? — 

“ Several senators were standing together on a plain, 
when a little bird pursued by a hawk flew for protection 
into the bosom of one of them, who angrily threw it on 
the ground and killed it ; the other senators, full of indig- 
nation, said that a man who could be so cruel to a help- 
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less creature that flew to him for protection was not 
worthy to live; thereupon they fell upon him and slew 
him.” 

I heard the above lately in a sermon, and I am 
curious to know its authority. E. H. 


First Pirate execurep on Stert.—In the 
sumptuously got up and illustrated edition (1823) 
of Coxe’s Social Day, a poem, where, sooth to 
say, the durin vaut bien mieux la plume, there 
being thirty-two engravings of the most costly and 
delicate character to a very small halfpenny-worth 
of text, at p. 288 is the illustration, the “ Broken 
Jar,” after David Wilkie, engraved by C. Warren, 
a well-known print. In a catalogue book sale it 
is stated that this is the first plate executed on 
steel. I question this. Can any of your readers 
decide in this question? Surely steel engravings 
were in existence before 1823. C. D. L. 


Svussect or A Pictvre.—I wish to consult you, 
and your readers through yourself, as to the pro- 
bable subject of a picture which is at present in 
the country mansion of an acquaintance of mine. 

It appears to me to be either Italian or Spanish, 
and of the sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 
Size, about four feet high by three. The back- 
ground represents a forest. In the front, to the 
spectator’s right, acave. In it the sitting figure 
of a monk, in black robes: his head rests on his 
left arm, of which the elbow rests on a slab of 
rock; on his knees a book of devotion, near him 
across and a skull; behind him a wooden stair, 
apparently for communication from without, and 
a coil of rope. He seems to be asleep. 

The rest of the foreground, to the spectator’s 
left, is occupied by a sort of pit, or depression in 
the forest. It is separated from the ground be- 
hind by a ledge of rock, or a parapet. Over this 
another black figure of a monk is leaning, and 
letting down a small basket by a cord. From the 
extreme left (of the spectator), a naked bearded 
figure—the lower limbs being in shade, it is not 
easy to say whether of man or satyr—is advancing 
with outstretched arms as if to lay hold of the 
basket. Near him, in front, a third monk’s figure, 
with his back to the spectator, but his face seen in 
profile, appears to be watching the proceeding. 

The last three figures are smaller, in proportion 
to the seated personage, than the rules of perspec- 
tive would seem to justify. The impression pro- 
duced is that of a vision, seen by the sleeping 
monk. It was called by the owner a “Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony”; but the treatment of the 
subject on that supposition is quite unusual, and 
not very intelligible. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Vernon Duncompr Famitres §, xii, 
147, 258.)—G. F. D. in a former number answers 
a query of mine respecting the Vernon family of 
Antigua, Having found the name of Duncumbe 
among the family records, I desire to ask him if 


he knows of any connection between the two 
families of Duncombe of Surrey and Vernon of 
Antigua, whose old mansion was Little Forsters, 
near Egham. The names occur in the connection 
indicated thus: — About 1750, my great uncle 
James Vernon, was in partnership with a Mr. 
John Dixon Duncombe, as West India merchants, 
The Antigua estate was at that time mo 
to a Mr. Slingsby Bethell, a London merchant, I 
believe. Mr. Bethell was, as appears from one of 
his letters, which I have seen, connected with the 
family of Codrington. My great-grandfather, 
Colonel the Hon. John Vernon (a privy councillor 
for Antigua) was then living. W. J. Vernon. 
Leek. 
Marcues or WaALEs.—By statute 27 Hen. VIIL 
c. 26, s.7, Cawrsland and Clunesland (the baronies 
of Caus and Clun) are allotted to the newly formed 
county of Montgomery ; these lordships are, how- 
ever, now part of Shropshire. Information is 
solicited as to any documents showing when and 
how the change was effected. M.C. J. 
20, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
“ Who Is THE Basy?”—Can any co: 
tell me who is the author of the following lines, 
and whether there be any more verses belonging 
to them ? 
“Who is the Baby 
That doth lie 
Beneath the canopy 
Of thy blue eye ? 
It is young Sorrow 
Laid asleep 
In the crystal 4. 
Let us sing his lullaby, 
Heigh ho! heigh ho! 
A sob and a sigh.” 


I am not sure that I quote the words — 


Queries with Answers. 


Tuomas Eart or Conrnessy.—In “N. &Q.” 
(3° 8. vi. 455) E. M. B. mentions having lately 
seen a print of Thomas Earl of Coningsby. Iam 
anxious to learn where he saw it. Perha 
E. M. B., or some of your numerous readers, could 
inform me in what work it is to be found, or the 
name of the engraver? Mavrice Deyyy Dar. 

Manchester. 

[The portrait of Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, with his 
daughters, Ladies Margaret and Frances, was painted by 
Kneller in 1722, and engraved by George Vertue in 1723. 
In 1784 the original painting was at Hampton Court in 
Herefordshire, and is probably still in that mansion. 
Musgrave (Addit. MS. 6391, p. 70) thus describes it: 
“Over the chimney of the great hall is a large family 
piece, painted when Lord Coningsby was in the Tower on 
account of the South Sea affairs. His lordship is sitting 
in a gown, Magna Charta in his right hand ; by him his 
two daughters—Margaret, afterwards Countess of Con- 
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ingsby, and Lady Frances—when girls, in red riding 
habits trimmed with silver; a distant view of the Tower, 
on the pedestal of which his right arm rests, also arms 
and quarterings. This picture is engraved on the pedes- 
tal also, with a long inscription setting forth the reason 
of his imprisonment,” &e. 

Musgrave also found another portrait in the great 
dining parlour of “ Thomas Lord Coningsby, standing in 
his robe as Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, black with gold 
frogs, hat on a table by him, painted by Kneller in 1709, 
whole length.” Consult also Noble’s History of England, 
iii, 44, and the Beauties of England and Wales, vi. 577.) 


Mrs. Eprrtaru.— 

“ Her comic vein had ev'ry charm to please, 

*Twas Nature’s dictates breath’d with Nature’s ease ; 

E’en when her pow’rs sustain’d the tragic load, 

Full, clear, and just, the harmonious accents flow’d ; 

And the big passions of her feeling heart 

Burst freely forth, and sham’d the mimic Art. 

Oft, on the scene, with colours not her own, 

She painted vice, and taught us what to shun, 

One virtuous track her real life pursued, 

That nobler part was uniformly good. 

Each duty there to such perfection wrought, 

That, if the precepts fail'd, example taught. 

W. Wurreneap, P. L.” 

I found the above lines written on a fly-leaf of 
a work entitled Zhe Goat’s Beard, a fable in 
verse, printed in 1777. Who was the author of 
this work? and who was Mrs. Pritchard, also 
W. Whitehead, P.L., the composer of the above 
lines ? H. W. Boyce. 

Wangford. 

[These lines are by William Whitehead, Poet Laureat, 
and author of The Goat’s Beard, a Fable, Lond. 1777, 4to, 
They are inscribed on a monument erected to the memory 
of Mrs, Hannah Pritchard, “by nature for the stage 
designed,” in the south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
where it is also stated that “ This tablet is here placed by 


4 voluntary subscription of those who admired and | 


esteemed her. She retired from the stage, of which she 
had long been the ornament, in the month of April, 1768, 
and died at Bath in the month of August following, in 
the fifty-seventh year of her age.”— Vide Neale’s West- 
minster Abbey, ii, 261. 

The Goat's Beard was the last of Whitehead’s publica- 
tions. It produced an attack, entitled Asses’ Ears, a 
Fable, in which the office of Laureat is denied to men of 
genius, and judged worthy to be held only by such poets 
as Shadwell and Cibber. Some account of Whitchead 
may be found in “ N. & Q.,” 3°4 S. vi. 140.] 


Samvr Fintay.— 
“ Harp of the North, that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch-elm that shades St. Fillan’s spring.” 
_ Where is this spring? And why does Scott 
invoke it as the spot whence, “in ancient days of 
aledon,” the national minstrelsy was poured 
forth ? J. 
(St. Fillan was a Scottish saint of some reputation, 


who has given his name to many chapels, holy fountains, 


| x. 1088.] 


“ As on the driving cloud the shining bow—' 
That gracious thing, made up of tears and light— 
Mid the wild rack and rain that slants below, 
Stands smiling forth, unmoved and freshly bright ; 
As though the spirits of all lovely flowers, 
In weaving each its wreath and dewy crown, 
Or ere they sank to earth in vernal showers, 
Had built a bridge to tempt the angels down.” 


Are these lines Coleridge’s or Wordsworth’s, 
and from what poem are they taken ? 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 
[From a poem by S. T, Coleridge, written in later life, 
entitled “ The Two Founts: stanzas addressed to a Lady 
on her recovery with unblemished looks from a severe 
attack of pain,”} 
Who is the author of the following lines ? — 
“ Gods, can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ?” 
J.B. WHITTLE, 
[By Joseph Addison, Cato, Act II. Se. 1.] 


* =f that on glorious ancestors enlarge 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge.” 


(Young, Love of Fame, Sat. i. lines 147, 148.) 


IsLAND MENTIONED BY ProtEmy.—It is sup- 
sed that Man is the island to which Claudius 
>tolemzeus has given the names Moraoida, Movapwa, 
and Movaynoos. He begins his Geography with 
an account of Britain and, if I remember rightly, 
of the Western Isles of Scotland. It is, therefore, 
I suppose, in Book 1. he refers to the Isle of Man. 
As | live in the country and have not access to a 
copy of this work, I shall take it as a favour if 
you will be so good as to inform me of what 
Ptolemy says about the island. MANNINAGH. 
[The words of Ptolemy are: “ Juxta orientalem pla- 
gam Hibernia, Insule he sunt Monaceda (alias Monarina 
Monavia),” etc., to which Baxter adds: “Quod manifeste 
vitiosum est pro Monaeta vel Mon uict.” | 


Brste Inpex.—Is there any published Index 
to the events of the Bible ? Mi B. WuHIrtte. 
[Consult The Book of Bible Events, by C. Baker, Lond. 
1848, 16mo; The Home Treasury, edited by Felix Summerly, 
“ Bible Events,” Three Series, Lond. 1844, 16mo; A 
Shilling Book of Old and New Testament History, by 
George Frederick Maclear, 2 vols. Lond, 1866, 1867, 


&c., in Scotland. He was, according to Camerarius, an 
abbot of Pittenweem, in Fife; from which situation he re- 
| tired, and died a hermit in the wilds of Glenurchy, a.v. 649, 
He is commemorated on the ninth of January. There 
are in Perthshire several wells and springs dedicated to 
| him, which are still places of pilgrimages and offering. 
See notes to Marmion and to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, For some account of the Holy Pool in the 
neighbourhood of St. Fillan’s chapel at Killan, in Perth- 
| shire, see the New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
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16mo ; and the Tables at the end of The Bible Cyclopedia, 
2 vols., Lond. 1843, 4to. | 


Esstneton, etc.—1. A family of Blake is styled 
“ of Essington, Hants,” in the Visitation of 1634. 
The same family are styled “of Eston-town, 
Hants,” in Berry’s Hants Genealogies. Neither 
Essington nor Eston-town are mentioned in the 
Clergy List of 1867, or in the Map of Hampshire. 
What is the modern name of the place above 
mentioned ? 

2. William Milward of St. Michael's, London, 
is described in 1627 as “ Crewallman.” What does 
this mean ? TEwarRs. 

[1. Essington we take to be the Essessentune of the 
Domesday Book, now known as Exton, in the hundred of 
Fawley. 

2. Crewallman is perhaps Krefeldt-man, i. e. from Kre- 
feldt in Rhine, Prussia, whence Crewell, as in “Crewel 
garters,””] 

Paper. — I have by me several old diaries 
and some historical memorandums relating to the 
dispute between England and America in George 
IIl.’s time. It is my wish to have them bound 
for the sake of better preservation. From time, 
however, and in some cases perhaps from damp, 
many of the leaves have become more rotten and 
loose than blotting paper, so that they will scarcely 
hold together. f should be much obliged if any 
reader of “N. & Q.” could inform me of any way 
by which I could restore to the paper its original 
cohesiveness, at the same time so as not to damage 
or obliterate the writing. It is necessary for me 
to add, that Iam precluded from mounting the 
old paper on sheets of modern paper, as most of 
the old paper is written on both sides. 

P. HutcHrson. 


[There is no doubt that what our correspondent wishes 
can be done ; but we are not acquainted with the process, 
nor do we think that an unpractised person can easily 
accomplish it. If our correspondent desires it, we can 
privately communicate to him the name of a professional 
workman in business of this kind who has restored many 
thousands of papers which were in the state alluded to.] 


Replies. 


FONS BANDUSLE, 
(4" 8. i. 336, 417, 557.) 


Having access to one of our most celebrated 
public libraries, it has rather been an amusement 
than labour to me to follow out Dr. Ramacr’s 
inquiries ; but I fear the result will not much in- 
terest your readers, or be worth printing. How- 
ever, it is as follows :— 

The bull of Paschal II. is to be found in the 
Bullarium, vol. ii. pp. 123-4, and, so far as it may 
be necessary to quote it, is conceived in these 
terms :— 


“ Paschalis Episcopus Servus servorum 
Dilecto in Christo filio Abbati Cancbit 
S. Mariw, quod apud Bantium si- 
tum est, ejusque successoribus 
regulariter promovendis, 
in perpetuum, 


Cum universis sancts Ecclesia filiis et Apostoli 
auctoritate et benevolentia debitores existemes; 
tamen locis — personis, que specialius ac familiarius 
Romane sunt cclesie addicte, quique ampliori Religi- 
onis gratia eminent, propensiores nos convenit eorum 
studio imminere. Quia igitur beate Marie coenobium 
cui Domini authoritate ejusque Filii legitimi presides, 
Romane et Apostolicae Ecclesie hactenus jure pro- 
prio adhwsisse cognoscuntur; nos pro devotione ac 
reverentia ejusdem Dei, Genitricisque semper Virginis 
Marix, ipsum sub nostre manus protectione specialiter 
confovemus atque dirigimus, Unde tibi tuisque succes- 
soribus ad predicte Domus regimen auctoritatem conce- 
dimus ; confirmamus siquidem vobis Coenobium ipsum 
et omnia, que ad illad pertinent, monasteria sive cellas 
cum suis pertinentiis: videlicet, Ecclesiam 8, Salvatoris 
cum aliis Ecclesiis de Castello Bandusii : item Ecclesiam 
8. Nicolai cum Casali suo: Ecclesiam S, Marim de 
Cacunigio, 8. Marie de Sala, S. Marie de Servaritie cum 
Casali suo, Sancti Petri de Monachis, S. Michaélis de 
monte Salvolo cum Ecclesiis et pertinentiis suis, Ecclesia 
S. Marie de Calapano, S. Petri in Gennano cum Casali 
suo, Ecclesiam 8S. Vitalis in oppido Gentiani, 8. Michaélis 
in loco Firminiano cum villanis suis, Ecclesiam sancte 
Anastasie apud Acheruntem cum Ecclesiis ad eam per- 
tinentibus, Ecclesiam sanctorum Martyrum Gervasii et 
Protasii in Bandusino fonte apud Venusiam, Ecclesiam 
Lucie cum suis pertinentiis apud Melphiam, é&c. 

“ Datum Laterani per manum Johannis S.R.E. Cardin- 
alis Diaconi, undecimo Kal. Junii Indict xi, Incarna- 
tionis Dominice met. Pontificatus quoque Paschalis 
Pape anno tv.” 


The remaining part of the bull is not mate- 
rial, and therefore has not been copied, but 
from the portion given it will appear that Chaupy 
is perfectly correct in his quotation, the only error 
being that of the printer, who has transformed the 
names Gervasii et Protasii of the original work 
into Gervasi et Protasius. Chaupy's account of 
himself is, that he resided twelve years at Rome, 
“ depuis douze ans que je suis dans cette ville,” 
i. e. Rome (p. 315), while the Biographie Univer- 
selle supposes him to have been there only ten. 
He adds that he was engaged for five years on his 
work—“ La vérité est qu’il a été si difficile & bien 
établir que c’est & lui surtout qu’on doit attribuer 

ue mon ouvrage ait été cing ans 4 se finir, 
oe 359),—the reason of which was, that his great 
difficulty had been to find a site, all the circum- 
stances of which would suit those of Horace'’s 
villa. In order to accomplish this, he examined 
every probable situation in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, the details of which make the value of his 
work; for the Italians themselves, with some few 
exceptions, seem strangely to have neglected, or 
imperfectly treated of, their ancient topography, & 
subject successfully taken up by foreigners, as by 
Chaupy, a Frenchman, by Cluverius, with Hol- 
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stenius’s notes upon him, and latterly very much 

Germans and Englishmen.* The result has 
been the production of a work of sterling value. 
Whether he or Cimaglia was the first to discover 
the true Fons Bandusiz I do not know, but I have 
been unable to find Cimaglia’s name in his work, 
though other writers are quoted, Pratilli especially, 
in his account of his journey on the Via Appia. 
This may have been owing to a little national 
jealousy , Fae French and Italians, or he may 
really have been ignorant that the spring had been 
jdentified ; for, as regards the site of Horace’s 
villa, the subject of his whole work, and upon 
which he assumes this triumphant motto — 

* Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc 
Indictum ore alio.”— Od. iii. 25. 

Yet in his Preface (p. xxxvii.) he candidly and 
modestly admits that he was not the first who 
had looked for it on the proper spot : — 

“information prise sur les lieux, n’y avoit jamais 
paru personne pour reconnoitre la situation découverte, 
mapprit que deux MM. anglois sy étoient fait voir il y 
a dix ou douze années, Leur premitre demande qu’on les 
menat aux sources de la Licence, prouve, et qu’ils avoient 
connoissance de la conjecture que j’ai dite, qui avoit été, 
que cette petite rividre est la Digence, nommeée par Horace 
comme le caractére de sa maison de campagne, et qu'il 
(sic) ne l'avoient pas méprisée. Les questions qu’ils ajou- 
terent s'il y avoit des ruines antiques dans le lieu, et sur 
la réponse affirmative, si on vouloit le leur mortrer, les 
firent conduire justement dans l’endroit découvert. Mais 
semblables & ceux qui, dans le jeu ott on bande les yeux a 
un de la troupe, saisissent en vain les compagnons qu’ils 
désirent de faire mettre a leur place s’ils ne parviennent 
4 les reconnoitre, ils eurent beau tenir pour ainsi dire la 
yérité dans leurs mains, ils n’en furent pas plus avancés, 
faute de la discerner.” 

After such an admission, I think we ought to 
allow to Chaupy the benefit of any doubt in his 
favour, and permit him unmolested to enjoy the 
little triumph of any discovery which he con- 
ceived himself to have drawn from the twenty- 
eight folio volumes of that edition of the Bulla- 
rium which he had been rash enough to purchase. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, of commenta- 
ang Horace, there are many, and old ones | 
too. To take one edition only, Opera Horatii, 
folio, 1528, there are included in it the commen- 
taries of Acron, Porphyrion, Ant. Mancinelli, and | 
Judocus Badius Ascensius, and the annotations | 
of Matthzeus Bonfinis, and Aldus Manutius, Ro- | 
manus. And-to show how inveterate was the 

rsuasion that Horace’s spring was the Fons 

dusie, I will quote some of their observations | 
upon the ode addressed to the latter : — | 


“Acron—Hee Ode Blandusie fonti sacrificium pro- | 


* Ido not forget Nibby, but hold his writings to belong | 
more to the class of guide-books than antiquarian works. | 
the reader will compare his Dissertazioni delle Vie | 
degli Antichi (printed at the end of the fourth vol. of Nar- | 
dini, 8vo, Rome, 1820), with the old but valuable maps 
of Ameti, he will see reason for this remark. 


| Urban IL. in 1093. In 


mittit. Blandusia enim Sabinensis agri regio est, in qua 
Horatii ager fuit. Laudat igitur fontem, dicendo eum 
perspicuum vitri comparatione. 

“ Anonymus, — Festissime celebrat poéta fontem in 
agro suo in Sabinis positum, pollicens eum carmine suo 
nobilem efficere. Unde dicit, O fons Blandusixw, regiun- 
cule illius in Sabinis, splendidior vitro, et digne dulci 
mero, 

Ant. Mancinelli—Argumentum Odes xiii. Promittit 
hie sacrificium fonti Blandusie apud agellum suum 
in Sabinis, ubi perspicuitas ad imum, frigusque amabile 
et ameenum erat, quem fontem laudando inter nobiles 
fontes annumerari contendit. Erat Blandusia regiuncula 
apud Sabinos ubi poéte agellus, 

And Porphyrion on the line, ‘‘ Fons etiam rivo,” 
&e., Epist. i. 17 :— 

“ Fous Bandusinus é rivo qui Indulgentia dicitur; ergo 
magnus fons, siquidem ab illo rivus non sine nomiue.” 

Such are the observations of commentators 
none of whom, it may be supposed, had attempted 
to verify the spot where Horace’s villa once stood, 
and who, probably misled by Blandusize being in 
the genitive case, have enriched geography witha 
new district of that name, unknown alike to Clu- 
verius and Cellarius, and which had escaped the 
investigations of Holstenius. But if one who has 
never had the good fortune to visit either of the 
springs in question may be permitted to offer a 
conjecture, I would venture to suggest that Ho- 
race's silence as to the name of his spring, joined 
with what he has said — 

“ Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 
Quem Mandela bibit.”—FEpist. 1. xviii, 104. 
“Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus,” xvi. 12. 


are a poetical way of expressing that it was called 
Digentie Fons; the saying that a thing is worthy 
to give a name to another, being, in works of 
fancy, one mode of affirming that it did so, and 
worthily. But some one may ask, what then do 

ou say of the Fons Blandusiw? I would say of 
it, that it was in Horace’s native country, and that 
old recollections, and joy at seeing it once more, 
were, in addition to its natural beauty, the moving 
reasons why the poet vowed to sacrifice a kid to 
it on the morrow. 

Illness has prevented me from following out 
Dr. Ramace’s inquiries so early as I could have 
wished, and the seventh vol. of Ughelli’s Italia 
Sacra I have searched in vain for any consecration 
of the church of Sta. Maria di Bancio by Pope 
p. 43 isa bull of Pope 
Pascal II., dated 1103, in the fifth year of his 
pontificate, which begins thus: — 

“ Paschalis Episcopus Servus servorum Dei dilecto in 
Christo filio Abbati Coenobii'S. Mariw quod apud Bantiam 
situm est ejusque successoribus,” &c. ; 


and in page 468 it mentions “ ecclesiam sancto- 
rum martyrum Gervasii et Protasii in Bandusino 
fonte apud Venusiam.” Orelli and Fea end in a 


| reference to Chaupy. 
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In reply to Dr. Ramage’s inquiry (4" S. ii. 
145), what Chaupy says of the lacus Arapsanctus 
(vol. iii. pp. 30, o1, &e.) is of too grvat length 
to be transcribed in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but 
its general result seems to be to express, that, in 
his opinion, the ancients applied this name to 
two localities, one in the country of the Hirpini, 
half way between Frigento and S. Angelo Lom- 
bardo, and the other a lake at Cutilia near Reate, 
noted for its depth, a floating island, and the effi- 
cacy of its mineral waters. In the first of these, 
Chaupy does not remark—what seems to have 
been the case —that it was the soil, and not the 
water, which was thought destructive of life, by 
an effect similar to that of the Grotta del Cane. 
For if we compare the passages he quotes—“ vidi- 
mus, quam sint varia ¢errarum genera, ex quibus 
et mortifera queedam pars est, ut et Ampsancti in 
Hirpinis ” (Cie. De Divin. cap. 36)—with Pliny, 
N. H. ii. 93, “ Spiritus letales alibi, aut scrobibus 
emissi, aut ipso loci situ mortiferi—item in Hir- 
pinis Ampsancti, ad Mephitis edem, locum quem 
qui intravere, moriuntur,” we shall see this. It is 
true, that some have read “lacum” for “locum,” 
but this is evidently contrary to the meaning of 
both passages, and must be an error. Nay, Virgil 
himself, whose Ampsanctus was clearly at the 
Aquee Cutilie, suggests the same thing : — 


“ Est locus Italie in medio, sub montibus altis, 
Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
Ampsancti valles. Densis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragosus 
Dat sonitum saxis et torto vertice torrens. 

Hic specus horrendum, sevi spiracula Ditis, 
Monstrantur, ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago 
Pestiferas aperit fauces.”—Virg. vii. 563. 


The testimony of Pliny from Varro is express, 
that what was called the Italie umbilicus was to 
be found at Cutilia: “In agro Reatino Cutiliz 
lacum, in quo fluctuat insula, Italie umbilicum 
esse M. Varro tradit.” (Plin. H. NX. iii. 12.) 
And though Servius asserts the contrary, yet 
Chaupy very justly remarks that the district of 
the Hirpini could only be considered the centre 
of Italy, by supposing the latter to commence at 
Ariminum, where Cisalpine Gaul ends. And he 
concludes by observing that the Aque Cutilie 
contributed their waters to the Velinus, and not 
the reverse. 

Of course both lakes—that of the Hirpini and 
the Sabini—are highly impregnated with sulphur, 
and the description, “ssevam exhalat opaca mephi- 
tim” (4, vii. 84) would not at all assist us in 
identifying the one meant, for the exhalations 
from these and many other waters in Italy are 
sensibly felt to be most offensive and detestable. 
The poet Gray’s description (in a letter to his 
friend Mr. West), of one of them which he had the 
misfortune to meet with on his road from Rome 
to Tivoli may suit them all :— We crossed,” says 


he, “the Aque Albulw; a vile little brook that 
stinks like a fury, and they say it : 
this thousand youn” 


CHAUCER’S CHRONOLOGY, 
S, ii. 271, 348.) 


Mr. Brak does very right in showin 
he pointed out Tyrwhitt’s 
Ram some seventeen years ago, and that I was 
therefore wrong in supposing myself to be the 
first person to do so. ut I must explain that 
the “claim” in The Atheneum of Sept. 19 is not 
my “own,” but written by a friend, who founded 
what he had to say on some notes communicated 
to him before I had read the articles in the 1* §, 
of “N. & Q.,” and who, in fact, drew my atten- 
tion to those articles, which I might otherwise 
never have seen; though I now wonder why it 
did not occur to me to search the earlier volumes 
of “N. & Q.” more closely. I can only sa 
that whatever I have said in the way of pomeal 
statement has always been true at the moment of 
writing it, but not therefore always at the time of 
publication. Any variance between statements of 
mine, however direct, has been due to this simple 
cause. The interval between communication of 
an article and its publication is sometimes neces- 
sarily long. It is now several weeks since I sent to 
The Atheneum a note on Chaucer's star Aldryan, 
for instance, and it has been in type some time, 
but is not yet struck off, that I know of. 

In any case, I would always gladly resign any 
pretension to originality rather than even seem to 
take anything without acknowledgment. I do 
not wish now to argue the various questions 
raised, though I do not feel convinced about them, 
I do not regret offering different solutions of some 

ints from those already suggested by MR. Brak, 

ause the questions may be more easily decided 
when they have been examined from all points of 
view. In any case, if my communications draw 
attention to those of Mr. Braz in 1851, so much 
the better. They ought certainly to be consulted, 
and I cannot but admire them even where I differ 
from them. 

In editing Chaucer's Astrolabe, or “ Bred and 
Mylk for Children ” (for such is its true title), I 
hope to exercise the greatest care, and shall be 
techy thankful for useful hints and for assistance. 
There are many passages in Chaucer which I be- 
lieve I have made out for — by independent 
work, sometimes coming to like conclusions with 
those already published, sometimes arriving at 
conclusions different from them, and new in the 
sense that I have not met with them elsewhere as 
yet. ButI wish to reserve these until all the best 
MSS. of the Astrolabe have been compared and 
collated. I heard of two only last week, in the 
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Rawlinson collection at Oxford, which seem never this order built during the latter part of the 


to have been known before, as the catalogue o 
that collection is quite new. Both are of early 
Wa ter W. 


date. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


FOUR-AISLED CHURCHES. 
(4 S, ii. 178, 237, 308.) 


There is much that is erroneous, as well as 
much useful information, in the different com- 
munications that have appeared in “N. & Q.” on 
the above subject. 

It is always well to define a term before using 
it, What, then, is meant by the term “aisle,” 
as applied to the structural divisions of a church ? 
for | assume, as a matter of course, that in such 
adiscussion its modern or churchwarden’s appli- 
cation to the open spaces or flagged pathways be- 
tween the pews is out of the question. 

Dr. Whewell, in his Notes on German Churches 
(and edit. p. 42), finding the inconvenience of 
having no term whereby to describe the central 
portion of a building, applies the term “ aisle” 
indiscriminately to the whole of the longitudinal 
divisions of a church, and alike to those of the 
nave, choir, and transepts. Thus he would speak 
of York Cathedral as a three-aisled church; and 
of its nave as possessing a central aisle, and two 
side-aisles, or a north and south aisle. It must 
be admitted that this use of the word is a per- 
version of its original sense, manifestly derived as 
itis from the French word aile, or aisle. But its 

lication, as introduced into modern phrase- 
er by Dr. Whewell, supplies a want so con- 
stantly hit, that, as in other words the change in 
the sense of which has been sanctioned by use 
(ex. gr. “Gothic”’), we need have no hesitation in 
adopting it, and in rejecting the exclusive appli- 
cation of this term, as meaning “ wings,” to the 
lateral subdivisions or side-aisles of a church. 

It is in the latter sense only that Kendal church 
can be said to have “ four aisles,” It would more 
properly be called, in the enlarged sense of the 
word, “five-aisled”; having one central, and a 
double side-aisle on each side. 

In no sense whatever, however, can the inter- 

church of Dore Abbey be properly said to 
be either “five-aisled” or “four-aisled.” Its 
nave has a central and a north and south aisle, 
its transepts an east aisle, and its choir a single 
aisle only on its north and south sides. But on 
the east side of the choir, which, as in most Cis- 
tercian conventual churches on the Continent, as 
well as in England, is square and not apsidal, 
there is what appears to be a double aisle, carried 
transversely across the whole east end of the 


| 
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building. “The nature and object of this unusual | p 
rangement, peculiar to the abbey churches of | disfigured so many of the modern poets. His son 


f | Transitional and the Lancet periods, I may take 


a future occasion of explaining; at present I refer 
to it only as scarcely justifying your correspond- 
ent AtpHa in describing the church of Dore 
Abbey as a “ foyr-aisled ” church. 

Nor can Chichester Cathedral be properly said 
to have either four or five aisles: for the elegant 
structures which were added to the north and 
south aisles of the nave in the Geometrical period 
were originally distinct chapels, ae by solid 
partition walls. It is true that these walls were 
subsequently cut down and demolished, and the 
whole of these lateral chapels were thus thrown 
together at the time of the Reformation or there- 
abouts; but the appearance of their being ad- 
ditional aisles, which this alteration effected, 
scarcely warrants our ee as such. 

We have not, therefore, in England any legiti- 
mate example of a five-aisled cathedral; and as 
far as I know, and as asserted by your corre- 
spondent P. E. Masey, only three examples of 
five-aisled parish churches. 

SHARPE. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
(4® §. ii. 389, 355.) 

With reference to the interesting notes which 
are now appearing in your columns, allow me to 
submit the following : — 

I became acquainted, in her advanced years 
with Mrs. Begg, sister of the poet. She described 
her celebrated brother as deeply imbued with a 
sense of religion. On the death of his father he 
took his place in conducting worship in the family, 
and on the Sundays he was particular in in- 
structing my informant, who was considerably his 
junior, in the catechism. Mrs. Begg described 
the poet as possessing a striking appearance. “ His 
whole countenance beamed with genius,” she said ; 
“so much so that any one meeting him on the 
highway would turn round to havea second look.” 
My early friend, Professor Gillespie, of St. An- 
drews, used to relate that he remembered the 
veneration with which Burns was regarded b 
himself and schoolfellows at the Wallace Hall 
Academy, Dumfriesshire. ‘Any boy,” said Dr. 
Gillespie, “ noticed by Burns would have been 
an object of envy. We all regarded him with a 
species of idolatry.” ‘ 

Both Mrs. Begg and Robert Burns, jun., the 
bard’s eldest son, mentioned to me, that while the 
poet did not possess a strikingly high forehead, 
the upper part of his head was uncommonly flat. 
This peculiarity appears in the cast of the poet's 
skull. 

Conscious of power as he unquestionably was, 
Burns did not share in that egotism which has 
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Robert, who had attained his tenth year when his 
father died, and possessed a distinct recollection 
of him, informed me that he was not aware that 
his father was a poet till after his death. “ He 
encouraged me,” said Robert, “ to study the works 
of the great English poets, and I had, under his 
tatorage, read Milton, Pope, Cowper, and many 
others; but he never mentioned to me any of his 
own poems, and my mother was equally reticent 
about them.” 

The following poe is from a recent number 
of the Greenock Telegraph : — 

* We have been told,” writes the editor, “that an official 
gentleman in London, one of the chief officers of the Ex- 
cise, recently went over all the papers in the office which 
bore the signature of Robert Burns. He is a gentleman 
of eminent piety, and when he set about the investigation 
he had a prejudice against our national bard. When he 
closed his examination of the papers, his unfavourable 
estimate had undergone quite a revolution. The papers 
demonstrated that Burns was a conscientious servant and 
a first-rate business man. If you go carefully through the 
best biographies of Burns, and sum up his money trans- 
actions, you will be amazed at the demonstration which 
they supply of the poet’s noble independence, prudence, 
and generosity. Many who shake their foolish heads 
when Burns is spoken of would not come out so clean if 
a similar test were applied to themselves,” 

In 1859 an aged tradesman, resident in St. Ni- 
nian’s, near Stirling, informed me that during a 
business visit to Ayr he saw Burns in the course 
of a personal canvass for subscribers to the first 
edition of his poems. “He was pointed out to 
me,” said our informant, “ as a ploughman of un- 
common ability, and who was entitled to en- 
couragement.” The poet had been unsuccessful 
in his farming speculations, and in publishing a 
volume of his poetical compositions sought to 

uire the means of emigrating to America or 
the West Indies. 

In his lately published History of Dumfries, 
Mr. William McDowall supplies the following 
original anecdote of the poet. During an evening 
in the autumn of 1794, when High Street, Dum- 
fries, was gay with fashionable groups of ladies 
and gentlemen passing down to attend a country 
ball in the Assembly Rooms, Burns was allowed 
to pass with hardly a recognition on the shady 
side of the street. Mr. David McCulloch, of 


Ardwell, noticing the circumstance, dismounted, | 


accosted the poet, and proposed that he should 
cross the street. “Nay, nay, my young friend,” 
said the bard, “that’s all over now.” After a 

use he quoted two verses of Lady Grizel Bail- 
ie’s ballad — 


“ His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane’s new; 
But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 


“O! were we young, as we aince hae been, 
We sud hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it over the lily-white lee ; 
And werena my heart light I wad dee.” 


Burns deeply felt the withdrawal of friendshi 
I have seen a volume of Dr. Blair's sermons, pres 
sented to the poet by the author, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Gracie, of Dumfries, which bears 
on several of its pages, in the poet's handwriting 
reflections on the fickleness of friendship, Though 
not spared to regain the local fame forfeited } 
his excessive convivialities, Burns retained the con- 
sciousness that he would obtain justice in future 
times. “They'll ken me better, Jean, an hunder 
years after I’m dead, than they do now,” were the 
simple words with which he consoled himself and 
his amiable partner amidst those unhappy estrange- 
ments. Cuartes Rogsrs, LL.D, 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. ‘ 


The occurrence of the word “ Stincher” in this 
oral fragment, possibly authentic, of Burns, is very 
curious. The common form in the various edi- 
tions I have seen is Stinchar ; but Chambers, ed, 
1851, vol. i. p. 43, has it Stinsiar, apparently with- 
out any authority for the change. As the note there 
states, the word Lugar was substituted for it later, 
A friend of mine is in possession of the original 
manuscript Commonplace Book of Burns, which I 
have examined. The song is headed “ My Nanie, 
O,” and there, in Burns’s bold, well-known hand, 
the word is written distinctly “ Stincher.” The 
first two lines of the song run thus : — 

* Behind yon hills where Stincher flows, 
*Mang muirs and mosses many, 0.” 
There is an additional verse, intended as a chorus, 
which has never been published. There are also 
several variants from all the published copies. 
The date of the piece, written im the margin, is 
April 1784, two years before the Jirst or Kilmar- 
nock edition of the poems came out; yet, curiously 
enough, the song is nof in that edition, but first 
appeared in print in the second or Edinburgh 
subscription edition published by Creech in 1787. 
The MS. has numerous differences from all the 
printed texts. Neither Currie, Cunningham, nor 
Cromell (nor any other editor) has given “the 
original correctly or entire; hence I infer that no 
one of them ever saw it, but that the earlier 
editors have taken their versions from an imper~ 
fect copy, and the later editors have copied 
them, and from one another. 0. D. 
Greenock. 


NEW APPLICATION AND CHANGE OF TERMS 
WORDS, ETC. 
ii. 321.) 

It is possible that in Liverpool a tailor may be 
called a “fashioner,” a bootmaker a “cushiomer, 
and a hatter a “ fabricator of crowns” ; but Ihave 
never heard such terms used in the metropolis. 
Affected Londoners are apt to speak of their dress 
makers as their modistes. The term “ costumer, 
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or rather “costumier,” is very appropriately ap- 

ied to a tailor who makes theatrical costumes: 
Ge tay of Bow Street, for example. To say 
“retiring to rest” instead of “ going to bed” is 
euphuistic and nothing more, and to “rise in the 
morning,” Mr. Repmonp should know, is biblical, 
and a hundredfold better English than to “get 

” JT wish with all my heart that we could 
follow the American fashion in saying (also bibli- 
cally) that a man is “sick,” and not that he is 
i,” “Sick” is really a fine word, but by 
associating it exclusively with the act of vomiting 
we have made it a nasty one. To call one’s 
father a“ governor” is merely the slang of society, 
and every epoch of society has had its slang. 
Even as argot “governor” is going out of vogue. 
The fayourite term for “father” among “ fast” 
young men of the present day is “relieving offi- 


cer.” The American vulgarism of “ liquoring,” or | 
“Jiquoring up,” for drinking, is much more com- | 


mon in Liverpool than in London, obviously for 
the reason that Americans are more numerous in 

rtion to the population in Lancashire than 
in Middlesex. There are districts in Liverpool 
which seem to have been transported bodily from 
New York. 

These complaints against the prevalence of new 
or seemingly new words and phrases may some- 
times appear querulous and meticulous, but to 
my mind they are very useful. They serve to show 
the amazing elasticity and eruptiveness of the 
English language: for instance, in the very next 
column to that in which Mr. Repmonp laments 
over the vulgar phraseology of the day, your cor- 
oo W. T. M. mentions, in connection 
with a capital pun from Ovid, “a pair of cocktail- 
shakers to be found in a house in Hong Kong.” 
Now I can imagine the inmate of some quiet 


country rectory, brimful of the Diversions of 


Purley, Herris’s Hermes, and Stoddart’s Universal 
Grammar, looking up in horror and amazement 
from his “N. & Q.” and crying, “ Shades of Min- 
sheu, Junius, and Skinner! what is a cocktail- 
shaker?” I never possessed a pair of “cocktail- 
shakers” myself, but a young officer in the Blues, 
& fellow-passenger in a Cunard steamer in which 
I crossed the Atlantic in 1865, did possess, and 
was very proud of, a brace of tall silver mugs in 
which the ingredients of the beverage known as a 
“cocktail” (whiskey, brandy or champagne, bit- 
ters and ice) are mixed, shaken together, and then 
scientifically discharged—the “shakers” being 
held at arm’s length, and sometimes above the 


operator's head—from goblet to goblet, backwards | 


and forwards, over and over again, till the re- 
quisite perfection of homogeneousness has been 
attained. These are the “ cocktail-shakers,” and 
our friend in the Blues was so great a proficient 
in the difficult art of goblet-throwing, and the 
compounds he made were so delicious, that ladies 


on board, who in the earlier stages of the voyage 


had been dreadfully sea-sick, were often heard to 


inquire, towards two P.M., whether Captain —— 
was going to make any “cocktails” that day. 
G. A. Sana. 
Putney. 


WILLIAM TANS’UR. 
(4® S. ii. 257.) 

As a collector of the works of the old Im- 
tune writers, I feel much obliged to Dr. Rrx for 
his valuable notice of William Tans’ur. Having 
on my shelves a tolerable collection of the works 


of this old worthy, I had intended preparing a 


notice of them for your pages, but in this I have 
been anticipated by Dr. Rrx. 

In No. 57 of The Musical Standard (Nov. 5 
1864,) is a very imperfect notice of Tans’ur and 
his works, in which the writer, R. T., says 
Choron is the “ only biographer who notices him.” 
Mr. THomas acknowledges the author- 
ship of this article in “ N. & Q.” (4" 58. i. 569), 
remarking “I could add nothing to that now.” 
With regard to Mr. THomas’s observation upon 
the biography of Tans’ur, it is most unfortunate, 


as biographical notices of him occur in most of 


the musical dictionaries of England, France, Italy, 


Germany, and America—viz. in the works of 


Sainsbury, Fetis, Lichtenthal, Becker, Moore, &c. ! 
Surely writers on these matters should be care- 
ful before making assertions calculated only to 
mislead. 

Dr. Rrx’s list of Tans’ur’s works is the most 
complete yet given, and it is with a view to its 
future usefulness that I venture to make the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

1. Sound Anatomised, 1724, This work is erro- 
neously assigned to Tans’ur by Burney. Its true 
author was William Turner. (This writer must 


not be confounded with Dr. William Turner.) I 
have a copy of the work before me. The author’s 
name, “ William Turner,” is plainly given on the 


title-page. 


2. The Melody of the Heart; or, the Psalmist’s 
Pocket Companion, My edition, “ printed for 


James Hodges at the Looking Glass on London 


Bridge,” is dated 1735, and it has every indica- 


tion of being the first. Prefixed to it is the 
curious portrait of the author writing at a table. 


the “e ” being surrounded by a musi 
canon. 


3. 4 Compleat Melody; or, the Harmony of 
Sion. I have before me the third edition, “ cor- 
rected by the author, printed for James Hodges, 
&e. 1736.” The preface is dated Sept. 29, 1734. 
The book consists of three parts, the third being 


the same as the Melody of the Heart. 


4. The New Royal Melody Compleat. My edi- 
tion is dated 1755; it is probably the second, I 


believe the first edition was printed in 1754. 
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5. Heaven and Earth; or, the Beauty of Holi- 
ness. ‘There seems to have been only one edition 
of this book, that of 1738, It has a curious por- 
trait of the author in his study, with four lines of 
verse underneath. 

6. Sacred Mirth; or, the Pious Soul's Daily 
Delight. My edition, apparently the first, is dated 
1739. It has a portrait similar to No. 5. 

7. Poetical Meditation on the Four last Things. 
One of the rarest of Tans’ur’s works. I have never 
seen copy. 

8. A a Musical Grammar and Dictionary. 
My edition, the third, 1756, is “ printed for James 
Hodges near London Bridge; also sold by the 
author; and by his son, late chorister of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.” It was reprinted, called 
the seventh edition, in 1829. 

9. Universal Harmony. I have not seen this 
work, but feel assured that it is incorrectly as- 
signed to Tans’ur. 

10. The Excellency of Divine Musick.. I do not 
believe this work has existence, at least as an in- 
dependent publication. It is perhaps a former 
work of the author, with a new title-page. 

ll. The Psalm-Singer'’s Jewel ; or, Com- 
panion to the Singing-Psalms. Printed for 8. 
Crowder at the Looking Glass near against St. 
Magnus’s Church, London Bridge, 1760. I have 
a fine copy of this edition. 

12. The Elements of Musick. My edition is 
dated 1770. It is one of the commonest of Tan- 
s’ur’s numerous works. 

13. Melodia Sacra; or, the Devout Psalmist's 
New Musical Companion. Being a Choice Collec- 
tion of Psalm-Tunes for Divine Service, &c. My 
copy of this work, the second edition, printed for 
Stanley Crowder, is dated 1772. It has a portrait 
of the author, anno etatis sue seventy-two, dif. 
ferent from any of the preceding. 

The remaining works mentioned by Dr. Rix 
I have not in my library. They are of rarity, 
although I suspect of little value. ; 


Epwarkp F. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have received a 
number of the Antiguarisches Biicherlager von 
Kirchoff und Wigand in Leipzig (No. 219). Art. 
453 is a copy of Tans’ur's New Musical Gram- 
mar; or, the Harmonical Spectator, 8vo, Lond. 
1746. In all probability this is the first edition. 


Frower Bapers (4 S. i. 579.)\—The flower 
badges of the United Kingdom are the best known, 
but Austria has the oak-leaf, and Prussia the 
corn-flower ; India the lotos-leaf; and the Caro- 
linas and adjacent states wore the palmetto-leaf 
in the war. Was not the palm-tree a badge of 
Judea? A woman weeping under a palm is the 
emblem of Judwa in old coins. SEBASTIAN. 


Dovecot, on CoLuUMBARIUM (4" §, ii, 393.) __ 
In addition to the instances named by Mr. a 
cor, I can testify, from personal knowledge, to the 
existence, in excellent preservation, of a y 
ancient one at Penmon Priory, in Anglesea, about 
five miles from Beaumaris. This columbarium ig 
a large substantial stone building, quadrangular 
in form and (speaking from recollection) about 
twenty feet square, and an equal height to the 
spring of the roof, which is of a alias dome- 
like shape (seen in some remains of Oriental temple 
architecture), and of stone mason-work, and ig 
surmounted by a sort of lantern; the summit of 
this can scarcely be less than thirty-five feet from 
the ground. Rising from the centre of the in- 
terior is a massive circular solid column, not less 
than four feet in diameter, also of stone mason- 
work, with Projecting flat stones winding spirally 
round it and serving asa ladder. The portion of 
the column remaining reaches about ten feet in 
height. The interior walls have hundreds of 
pigeon-holes. This building may be about forty 
or fifty yards from the priory itself, which is of 
great antiquity, dating by tradition from the 
seventh century. The remains of this priory are 
of extreme interest, particularly an arcade in one 
of the interior walls, of apparently genuine Saxon 
(not Norman) architecture. There is also an 
ancient holy well in the precincts of the priory. 
The remains are generally of great interest, and 
are deserving of much more particular notice than 
is given of them in the guide books of this locality. 
M. H.R. 
At Coverham, Yorkshire, there are in a field 
belonging to an estate known as Cotescue Park, 
the remains of the dovecot which belonged to 


Coverham Abbey. 
D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 


Dovecotes are to be found in most parts of the 
country, and some of them are of much architec- 
tural interest. Amongst others known to me, I 
may mention the pretty circular dove-cot at Hur- 
ley near Henley-on-Thames, and the square one, 
gabled at each side, at Lower Slaughton, Glou- 
cestershire. The walls inside are honeycombed 
by nests. I should think both these examples are 
of the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Fenrey, F.S.A. 

An ancient circular dovecot was formerly at- 
tached to the rectory of Harrington, in the vale 
of Evesham, but was taken down some years past 
by the rector. 

Like fish-ponds, the columbarium was an usual 
—- to the country manor-house, and many 
of them of great antiquity still exist. 

Tomas E, WINNINGTON. 

Sm James Witsrorp (4" S. ii. 325.)—Your 
correspondent G. W. M. will find a picture such 
as he describes of Sir James Wilsford at St. 
George’s Hospital. The last Sir Thomas Apreece 
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is property to that charity. The property 
be sold and divided between his sister 
and St. George’s Hospital, and the governors 
bought the family portraits, in number about a 
dozen. Among them is this picture. Sir Thomas 
was seventh in descent from Robert Ap 
Rhese of Washingly, co. Huntingdon, who died 
jn 1621, having married a daughter and co-heiress 
of Robert Wilford, of London: from which ‘mar- 
iage, I suppose, came this picture. The Apreece 
family were settled at Washingly for a consider- 
able period, and in their pedigree probably may 
be found some account of the Wilford family. 
The secretary will have much pleasure in showin 
G. W. M. the pictures. C. H. 
Herver (4" S. ii. 323.)— 
an’ apxis, 
‘Oppeds wiv yap TeAerds 6 narédate, + 
* 
Moveaios 3° te viowv Kal xpnopovs, ‘Hoi- 
vis épyaclas, xaprav adpdrovs* & 
“Opnpos 


rdtas, aperds, avdpay ; 
Aristophanis Batrach, 1030-1036. 

The above I take to be the passage referred to 
by Herder, and of which Mr. RamaGeis in search. 
It occurs in that amusing dialogue, or rather con- 
tention, betwixt Euripides and ®schylus, and 
over which Dionysus had been appointed by Pluto 
to act as umpire. I may be mistaken, but I do 
not think there is any passage in Eschylus’s own 


plays which comes so near to the mark as this. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
The reference is not to any passage in Eschylus, 


but toa saying of that poet, recorded by Athe- | 
neus, viii. 347 e, § 39 ad fin. (ed. Dindorf), and | 
which I give below : — e 
tds abrod tpayetlas teudxn elvar | X! 


theye ‘Ouhpou peydrwy 


| which lines I find in Charles Aleyn's Historie of 
that Wise and yg Prince Henrie o that 
name the Sevent . 136). My copy of Aleyn is 
Whilst it is quite true that the proverb in 
| prose was well known long before Defoe’s time— 
| e. g. in George Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum is the 
_ following :—“ No sooner is a temple built to God 
but the Devil builds a chapel hard by.” The 
| above lines of Aleyn make it evident that Richard- 
| Son was wrong in believing that Defoe was the 
| first who put it into verse. 
I called attention to this apparent plagiarism in 
| your 3" S, vi. 337. A. B. 
The Close, SalisLury. 


Noste or Epwarp III. (4 S. ii. 105, 140, 
165, 234.)—I have a fine rose noble, the obverse 
of which exhibits the king standing in a one- 
masted vessel, the sail brailed up (as sailors say), 
and there are four ropes, three and one. His 
drawn sword is in his right hand; the shield is 
France and England quarterly ; four fleurs-de-lys 
in the Ist quarter, and only three in the 4th. 
Legend: “ EDWARD. DI. GRA. REX . ANGL. 
EL . FRANC . DNS . HYB. ET. AQuit.” The re- 
verse shows a beautifully ornamented cross-flory, 
having a lion passant and open crown in each 
angle, and a fleur-de-lys opposite each limb of 
the cross. Legend: ‘% ; AUTEM: TRANSIENS : 
PER: MEDIUM: ILLORUM: IBAT.” The letter “kr” 
is in the centre of the cross. 

From its resemblance to his effigy on his great 
seal, I have always imagined that the king repre- 
sented was Edward I. Was not he “ Lord of 
| Aquitaine” in right of his queen Eleanor? Ab- 
| sence from books of reference must be my excuse 
| for want of knowledge on these points. This coin 
| is one of those discovered in Glasgow cathedral 
| about twenty-five years ago by the workmen 
| engaged in its repair, and narrowly escaped the 
melting-pot. Ane o-Scorvs. 


| Hannan Lieutroot anp Grorce Rex 8. 


110.) —It was the settled etiquette of the 
French court that the king’s mistress must be a 


| married woman. Therefore the Comte du Barry 


respondents for replying to this query.—Eb. } — hold in the English court? Certainly 
| George II. affected Mrs. Howard, and Prince 
Daxter, Practarist §. ii. 284.) | Frederick patronised Lady Middlesex. This might 
Although no charge can be established against | account for the marriage of Hannah Lightfoot 

Defoe as regards Dr. Dove, I fear he must be | with Axford, and their immediate separation. 
found guilty of plagiarism notwithstanding. There | Again, let us suppose-that the young prince 
18 surely something more than mere coincidence | was himself male to a Quakeress, it might be 
between the celebrated couplet of Defoe — a morganatic marriageonly. Theking undoubtedly 
“Wherever God erects a house of prayer, was inclined to favour the Lutheran religion, which 
The Devil always builds a chapel there,” alone recognises such marriages. (Vide Jesse’s 

and the following lines : — | George III. iii, 416.) 

“It is the Divel’s policy that where When the Duke of Edinburgh went sporting in 
God hath his church, his chappell should be there,” | the Cape Colony he was attended by George Rex 
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and family according to The Times correspondent. 
Unfortunately I have mislaid the date of The 
Times which contained the account of their pro- 
ceedings, but the fact is unquestionable. 

J. B.C.L. 


Josuva SytvesteR anp “Tue Sovute’s Er- 
RAND” (4% S, ii. 329.) The Soule’s Errand” is 
included in my folio copy of Sylvester, 1633, in 
the section entitled “ Epigrams.” It is curious 
that in the subsequent edition, 1641, it should be 
said to be “ never till now printed”; having been 


really printed only eight years before. My edi- | 


tion is printed by Robert Young, London; and 
has an engraved title-page, with subjects from 


the Old Testament, and celestial and terrestrial | 
globes. In the printer's Notice to the Reader it | 


1s said : — 

“T have carefully fecht together all the dispersed Tissue 
of that divine Wit; as those which are well worthie to 
live (like Brethren) together under one faire roofe, that 
may both challenge time and outweare it, I durst not 
conceale the harmlesse fancies of his inoffensive youth 


which himself had devoted to Silence and Forgetfulnesse : | 


It is so much the more glory to that worthy Spirit, that 
hee who was so happy in those youthfull strains (some 
whereof lately come to hand and not formerly extant, 
are in this Edition inserted) would yet turn and confiae 
his pen to none but holy and religious Dities.” 

There are twenty verses in “The Soule’s Er- 
rand,” and the third has the reading given by 
Mr. Grosart as occurring in the 1641 edition. 
The refrain of “The Lie” occurs in the first verse, 
but not afterwards : — 

“ Goe thou, since I must die, 
And give the world the lye.” 

I shall be happy to send Mr. Grosart a copy 
of the poem, if he desires to have one. 

G. J. De Wipe. 

Northampton. 


Sir Egerton Brydges, in his scarce miscellany, 
The Anglo-Genevan Critical Journal, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Geneva, 1831, reprints this piece from Nicolas’s 
edition of Davison’s Rhapsody, 1826, and prefaces it 
with the following statement : — 


“There are great disputes as to the author of this beau- 
tiful Lyric. It is subscribed Ignoto, a signature some- 
times used by Sir Walter Raleigh, and occurs in a MS. 
in the British Museum, of a date prior to 1599.—(At this 
moment I forget the exact year, but I believe it is given 
in the Lee-Priory edition of Davison's Rhapsody.)—As 
the signature of Ignoto occurs to some of the ms in- 
serted in a MS. ‘ List of all the Poems of A. W.’ in the 
British Museum, this has been thought to destroy the 
inference drawn that the poem was Raleigh’s. No one 


yet knows who A. W. was,—perhaps it may still turn | 


out that he may be identified with Raleigh. The copy 

of The Lie inserted in Joshua Sylvester's Poems is a vul- 

rly-altered, false piece. It found its way again into 
Pembroke’s Poems,” —vol. ii. p. 239. 

The poems of the last mentioned nobleman are 

very rare. They were reprinted by Bensley, 

the editorial care of Sir Egerton Brydges, 


| 19mo, 1817; b ies havi 
2mo, 7; but many of the copies h 
| destroyed at Bensley's fire, the 
| scarce as the original. Wri Bares, 
| Birmingham. 
_ “No? LOST BUT GONE BEFORE” (24 19 
56; 34 S. x. 345, 404, 460; xi. 163.)—This quota. 
tion has occupied the attention of many corre- 
| spondents of “N. & Q.,” as the above references 
will show ; but an older use of the actual English 
words than any yet given may be found under 
uite another subject in the very volume in which 
the query was first put by Minm«evs. Under the 
heading “ Book Note ” (2"4 S. iii. 507), Duwzt- 
MENSIS gives the words as embossed on a book 
apparently in 1639. W.T. M. 


Hytrton Castite, Durwam ii. 277.\—In 
| Burke’s Historic Lands of England (London, 1849 
p- 129-149) will be found an account of Hylton 
astle, the family of Hylton, also the legend in- 
tituled “ The Cauld Lad of Hilton.” There isa 
plate of the west front of the castle a.p, 1728 
| and another of the arms and cognisance of the 
family as carved on the east front of the castle 

and seals of the Hiltons from 1172 to 1389, 
Samvgt Saaw. 


Andover, 


Napotron I. (4S. ii. 323.)—From the de- 
scription of this miniature, it must be a reprodue- 
tion of Horace Vernet’s picture in M. Delessert's 
gallery in Paris (which has been engraved in 
mezzotinto by Jazet), representing the Apotheosis 
| of Napoleon. Near a small mound of earth, cover- 
ing the great man’s body, his well-known hat and 
sword placed above it, and beside a broken chain, 
sits in a mournful attitude the emperor's faithful 
companion General Bertrand ; General Montholon 
leaning over him, and their wives and children 
embracing him. Underneath, on a plank, the em- 
blem of a great wreck, is a plank with the names 
of many of Napoleon's great victories; over which 
| dashes a wave, carrying along with it a branch of 
| laurels; after which the ominous “wat.....” 
| is legible. To the right, in the clouds, many 
generals—Lassale, Kleber, Desaix, Lannes, Duroc, 
the Mameluk Roustan, and hosts that have pre- 
| ceded their hero in the Elysian fields. apy 


OporInus THE PRINTER S. iii. 385.) —Your 
learned correspondent Srr THomas E. 
| TON says that this “ famous printer of Basle took 
the name of Oporinus (’Omwpwds) because born 
| in the autumn”; but I should rather opine it 
was because his name, Herbst, means autumn 10 


| German. So, in like manner, it was the 

brated John Reuchlin who first translated the 
name of Schwarzerde (black earth) into the far- 
famed Melanchthon. Pp. A. L. 


Hate (4* S, ii. 323.)—From the fact of this 
word being used “to designate low land by the 
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dde of a river or streamlet,” I am inclined to 

think it is derived from the same source as the 

Cornish hal, ‘a salt marsh, a moor”; Welsh hadi, 
Armoric Adl. Penhallow, Penhale, and Penhillick, | 
sre the names of places in Cornwall. | 
“The eastern boundary of what is termed “The 
Land’s End District ” is formed by a small stream 
called Hayle; and Mousehole (spelt Jfosal in | 
1992 and 1419), an ancient fishing village border- | 
ing on the western shore of Mount’s Bay, through | 
which a little brook runs, is said by some Cornish | 
wtiquaries to signify “the maid’s river,” from | 
mic, a maid, and heyle, a river. Possibly the | 
Cornish Aeligen, Welsh helygen, and Armoric ha- | 
, a willow, are partly from the same root. | 
a , in Cornwall, meaning “a place of wil- | 
” is the seat of T. H. Tremayne, Esq. | 

See Taylor's Words and Places (p. 392) for an 
secount of the Keltic word hal. W.N. | 


There is a piece of low land in Tottenham, be- | 
tween the High Cross and the railway station, 
called Tottenham Hale, or more commonly “ The 
Hale.” 

The 0.-E. hale, usually explained as a hollow, 
occurs in the “Owl and Nightingale” (Percy 
Society) : — 

“ Ich was in one Sumere dale, 
In one sue digzele hale.” 

The Rey. O. Cockayne (in “Spoon and Spar- 
tow”) points out that the original meaning is 
found in A.-S. hal, a hiding-place ; hence a recess, 
comer, den, cave, hollow. The root is A.-S. | 
helm, to hide; whence O.-E. holsten, a hiding- 
place. R. M. 


Quotations: “THoveuts THovents” 
(3" S. iii. 408.)—“ Mento canescant,” etc. : — 
“ Mento canescant alii; nos mente: capillo; 
Nos animo: facie; nos pectore. Tempora certe 
Virtutem non prima negant, non ultima donant. 
Quod duplex wtas varios contendat in usus, 
Hee viget ; illa jacet: hee pullulat ; illa fatiscit.” 
Josephus Iscanius De Bello Trojano, i, 19-23, 
ed, Valpy, London, 1825. 
E. N. 


The passage about which Q. H. F. inquires 
(supra, 203) is in Troilus and Cressida, Act L. 
Se. 3. P. J. F. 


, HogEx Mocen,” or “Hogan Mocan” (48. 
i 300.)—This term occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak, in a conversation between 
Ganlesse and Smith : — 


“* Ay, Will,’ answered Ganlesse, carelessly ; ‘I think 
Ihave seen thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a 
Hogan-Mogan —a Netherlandish weasand, which ex- 
panded only on thy natural and mortal objects of aver- 
sion—Dute’ cheese, rye bread, pickled herring, onions, | 

a,’ 


LuMeEN. 


Lonp Forxynenax ii. 323.) —The manor 
of Folkingham, co. Lincoln, was granted by Ed- | 


ward II. in 1307 to Henry de Beaumont, who 

was created Baron Beaumont of Folkingham. 

The barony was held by his descendants, and 

became extinct upon the death of William Vis- 

count Beaumont, the lord of the manor of Sheeps- 

head in 1507. Jos. PHILLIPs. 
Stamford. 


Tue Sketcnrne Socrety (not Cirvs) (4% 


| ii, 334.)—P. A. L. will find an interesting account 


of this society in The Century of English Painters, 
and some gossip about it in the Life of T. Uwins, 
R.A. G. Stewart Newton, Leslie’s friend, was 
never a member, I believe. In the Exhibition of 
National Portraits at South Kensington, which 
has just closed, there was a clever group of the 
society at a meeting, painted by Mr. Partridge— 
now, alas! the only surviving member. 
N. P. E. 


SHAKSPEARE Monvment §. ii. 324.)—I 
cannot answer Mr. Wy re’s query, but it may 
possibly be pertinent to it to state that there is a 


, reduced copy of the Shakspeare monument in the 


Lecture Room of the Mechanics’ Institute of 

Northampton, the gift of Mr. Charles Cowden 

Clarke. G. J. De Wipe. 
Northampton. 


Exection Cotovrs S. ii. 295.)—In spite of 
the exceptions named by Witt1aM Raynor, I 
think it will be found that the general rule is 
orange for the Radical or Reform party, and blue 
for the Tory side. This is the case in the West 


| of England. The blue is doubtless chosen as bein 


a royal colour, and the badge of “Church an 
King.” The orange may have been selected from 
its opposition to blue, but probably, I think, from 
association of ideas with William of Orange. 

P. E. Masey. 


Rixe S. ii. 276.) —Nehemiah Ring, of 
Merton College, took his Bachelor's degree at Ox- 
ford, November 24, 1752. W. T. M. 


Furrow (4" ii. 344.) never considered 
that in the line quoted from Gray’s “ Elegy ” — 

“ Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke,” 
the poet intended to substitute furrow for plough. 
I believe he simply meant to express that the 
furrow made by the plough broke up the stubborn 
glebe. We speak of cheeks furrowed by tears, 
and of such furrows destroying their beauty; but 
in so saying we do not substitute —s = 


Axtson S. ii. 320.) Alison was by no 
means an uncommon female name in Lincolnshire 
in the sixteenth century. The following examples 


occur to me at once —I could find many more if 


they were required :—Alyson, daughter of Robert 
Calys of Little Hale, mentioned in her father’s 
will dated January 13, 1533; Alyson, daughter of 
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Robert Pacocke of Blyton, mentioned in her 
father’s will dated April 3, 1559, 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 


Horse-sHor at Lancaster (4" 8S. ii. 344.) — 
The Journal of the British Archeological Associ- 
ation, No. xxiv. p. 414, gives an account of this 
singular custom. The shoe is said to have just 
been placed there to mark the place where John 
of Gaunt’s horse lost a shoe. It was formerly 
(and perhaps is now) renewed every seven years. 

Fisnwick. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, based on contemporary 
Documents, preserved in the Rolls House, the Privy 
Council Office, Hatfield House, the British Museum, and 
other Manuscript Repositories, British and Foreign. 
Together with his Letters, now first collected by Edward 
Edwards. 2 Vols. 8vo, (Macmillan.) 

The memory of Ralegh is here enshrined in two ex~ 
tremely handsome—we had almost termed them noble 

—volumes, well printed, well illustrated, one of them well 


written, the other well edited, and both the results of a | 


ay deal of hard and conscientious literary labour, 

he author has travelled over the debateable land of 

the politics of the close of the reign of Elizabeth, and 

of the first fifteen years of James I., with much dili- 

gence, and has found, like all his predecessors, that he 

has had to thread his way, often in great uncertainty, 

through the intrigues of a set of men among whom a far 

brighter light than the lanthorn of Diogenes would have 

failed to make manifest anything like political honesty, | 
Even his hero, if better and more interesting than many 

of his contemporaries, was not so because he was more 

honest, but because he was less mean, because he possessed 

more of the fire of genius, was more daring, and in his 

heart more patriotic. Added to which, there is a never- | 
dying interest attached to his name on account of the hard 
measure which was meted out to him. A judicial murder 
like that of Ralegh would have gone far towards making 
a hero of a much less gifted man. 

Mr. Edwards’s work is twofold. Each volume is 
almost complete in itself—one containing the Life, the 
other the Letters. They have separate dedications, sepa- 
rate introductions, they aim at separate classes of readers, 
and are united only by occasional references from the one 
to the other, and by a common index. We are not in- 
clined to think that this is an arrangement to be followed, 
It predisposes to redundancies, and it occasions repeti- 
tions. 

The Life is a careful reinvestigation of all the known 
facts, with the addition of a good many new ones. The 
latter do not materially alter the main features of the 
well-known story, but they add to its interest, and they 
freshen and pen our impression of the character and 
position of the man to whom they relate. In the second 
volume there is a good deal of new matter. “Of the 
hundred and sixty-six letters written by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, which,” observes Mr. Edwards, “are now first 
collected . . . . many are now printed for the first time.” 


The sources whence they are derived are stated with the 
greatest candour, and no one can look through the book 
without feeling respect for the attainments of an author 
who has made so valuable an addition to our historical 
materials, and even in many instances to our history 
itself. Some of Mr, Edwards’s views will of course be | 
disputed, and his reasoning will, we think, occasionally | 
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fail to carry his readers along with him, but for our own 
part we give his work a hearty welcome, and wish it 
every success, 


The New England Tragedies. 
Longfellow. (Routledge.) 
America owes much to Mr. Longfellow for the ioti 

feeling which has led him to select the 
later works from the early records of his native country, 
The two tragedies before us are founded upon New 
England history—the scene of both being Boston, The 
first, Endicott, is founded on the persecution of the 
Quakers in 1665, and contains many scenes of 
power. Giles Corey of the Sulem Farm, as the second is 
entitled, owes its origin to the extraordinary trials for 
witcheraft, of which Cotton Mather (who himself figures 
in the tragedy) is the well-known historian; and in this 
the interest and power is not inferior to that which the 
author exhibits in Endicott, while the pathos is yet 
deeper. Both works fully maintain Longfellow’s reputa- 
tion, and will be read with delight by all who relish that 
simple unaffected poetry which seeks not to dazzle the 
imagination of the reader, but to make his heart beat 
with a warmer sympathy for the trials and sorrows of 
his fellow men. 


The Fuller's Worthies Library. The Poems of Thomas 
Washbourne, D.D. Edited with Memorial Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the Rey. Alexander B. Grosart. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) 

With Mr. Collier, Mr. Hazlitt, Mr. Grosart, and Mr. 
Arber all devoting their time and talents to the republi- 
cation of old English writers —to say nothing of the 
Chaucer, Spenser, Early English Text and Ballad Socie- 
ties—it is clear that future would-be editors of Reprints 
will be left, like Alexander, to lament that there is no 
work left for them to do. Mr. Grosart, to whom we are 
already indebted for an edition of Thomas Fuller's Poems 
and Translations (to which we have already called at- 
tention), presents us, in the volume before us, with 
another of the projected series of reprints, to which he 
has given the name of Fuller's Worthies Library. 

The author, Thomas Washbourne, Rector of Dumble- 
ton in Gloucestershire, and Prebendary in Gloucester 
Cathedral, was a devoted adherent of Charles I. It is the 
poetical effusions of this worthy divine which Mr. Grosart 


By Henry Wadsworth 


| has collected in the volume before us, writings for which 


he very properly does not claim any very high degree of 
poetical merit, but in which, as he observes, the careful 
and loving student will come on quaint touches and 
tender coloured fancies and occasional melody of wording, 
and felicity of epithet, that remind us of “ The Silurist,” 
and place Washbourne in a niche with the singers of The 
Temple and The Synagogue. : 
The poems of Sir John Davies and Giles Fletcher will 
form the next volumes of The Fuller’s Worthies Library. 


Tue Rev. E. (From a Correspondent.)—We 
regret to observe the decease of one of our earliest cor- 
respondents, whose contributions under the signature 
E. G. R. enriched the first numbers of this journal, The 
Rey. Epwarp GItietr died at his vicarage of Run- 
ham, in Norfolk, on the 6th of this Month. He possessed 
a most intimate and accurate acquaintance with the local 
dialect and peculiarities of the population of East Anglia, 
into the dialect of which province, if we mistake not, he 
executed a translation of the Song of Solomon, Me. 
GILLETT, who was a man of close observation, was also 
an accomplished botanist. His varied knowledge was 


| chiefly brought to bear on the study of what related to 


his native province ; and we apprehend his decease at 8 
comparatively early age will leave a blank in his own 
department which will not easily be supplied. 
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Bot BOUGHT.— THOMAS BEET buys 
LIBRARIES of | and NEW BOOKS, and gives their full 
ue; casm, and the books removed from any part of town 

Sa tree of expense to the seller._Apply to THUMAS BEE 

Cate ODWELL), Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, Lon- 


NEALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY. 
—— Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and Private 
Sources. Information given respecting Armorial Bearings, Estates, 
Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations of Ancient Deeds and Records, 
Researciies made in the British Museum. 


Address to M. DOLMAN, ESQ, 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


PRIVATELY-PRINTED CLUB BOOKS, 


N EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION of the 

ABBOTSFORD, BANNATYNE, AD. and SPALD- 

G CLUB PUBLICATIONS are now ON E at the “ Weil- 

nown Antiquarian and Historical Book - Shop’ THOMAS GEv. 
STEVENSON, 22, Frederick Street, E 


Nore. As these various Literary Societies have been recently dis- 
solved , Collectors and Public Libraries should gubrace the opportunit 
afforded to make up and qeenplete their Sets of such Valuabie an 
Interesting Works, many of which have very scarce, some of 
them exceedingly rare. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, cel plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire ists of 
Prices, with 130 Lg ae of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb's 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The real tei SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago 
WILLIAM 8. TON, when Plated by the patent process of 
lessrs. Elkington is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
gully or - —ad as by no possible test can it be distinguished 
real sliver. 
A small os guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility, as 


| Fiddieor thread King’s or 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and ¢s, per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Fiep, ts. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER~—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED for Home 
colours), 5 quires for 6d. 4 (five 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) to ream. 
6d. per Steel Crest Dies from 
onograms, tw tters, from 5s. 


SERWON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Iilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Bo: Stationery 

Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Album, 


1841.) 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


\ ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the H 
Comprising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases ex, xplained, 
forming a complete manual for individuals and — for everything 
whole tried end proved by the members of the Beit 
whole and proved by the mem 
during the last forty-five years. “1 
May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London. 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Mona's Vegeai\¢ 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no bleed- 
ing, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and that * vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 
Morison's Pill Powder. are sold 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. . mae 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at tls. For GENTLEMAN, 
one at 10s. | Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “Cheap- 


Gia Silver Pattern. | Pattern. | Shell and 

12 Dessert ef In. 
6 Egg gilt e Waele BW ef 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bo 46 
rofSugar Tongs...| . 2 6 3 6 « 

Pair of Fish Carvers ..| . 19 6 13s 13s. 
1 Sugar Sifter .. = |: 4 
9 16 wo 8 6/13 2 6 


An te be had of tho came 
An’ cok ch hest to above, and a relative number of knives, 


BL. 
A of Fiddle Pattern : — 
and £i 2 . perdoz. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating doue by the patent process, 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing 
t, to it. R.H. Prince of Wales, 


sends a and post paid. It contains upwards of 
} I Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro 


Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish-covers, Hot- water Dishes, Clocks and Candelabra, 

Stoves and Fenders, Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Marbie Chimney -pieces, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Kitchen Ranges, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Gesellers, Bed-room Cabinet F 
Trays, | Turnery Goods, 

with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 Large Show- at 39, Oxford 

Street, W.;1, Place ; 


ness of P duction 
Manufactory, 338, Stent, House. 


ME! R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
| rodueed an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
EET without springs, wires, or ligatures; perf 

resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the o: 

by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or yt and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘is method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any pee operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are yeni teed 


restore and 
dered sound and useful in mastication. 


— MR. WARD, 188, Oxford 
full tes that twenty years’ 
ex rence “enables insert TEETH without the least 
n, on the "rer improved and scientific principles, whereby correct 
and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, Kifving detection, ‘without the use of injurious and un- 
tightly w lse tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 
eet on from one ete set from 
refitted or bough Practical dentist to the profession many 
years. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RSs. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 


London : 56, Harley Street, W. 


ATTENDANCE DAILY. 
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| 
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Pa | “ Messrs. Gabriel rticularly successful in their system. of Arti- 
“J ficial Teeth, which they Ax firmly in the mouth by means of an Blast 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any cary 
4 “ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Court Journal. 
Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
faili 
a London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. mus 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. we 
Brighton : 38, North Street. will 
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Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
41,000 SENT OF OF KIND. 
May be secured by an Annual | Payment of from £3 to 26 Ss. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
MPANY. 
For particulars ly to am Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, aad 10, REG STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, 
with confidence. Per ; bottles and cases 3s. per doz 
(if not returned). Three dezen, railway carriage paid. to all ‘Engiond 
and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask to 7 dozen, 
lil.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railw age paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 neluded), equal 
tol4dozen, 211. A coving of 3s. perdozen. Railway carriage paid 
to all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 end 70. Groat 
corner of B London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
“Terms. Net Cash. 


EWING MACHINES. 
VW. F. THOMAS & Co. 

HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
MACHINES, From £5 5s. 
ie LOCK- STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 


sides. Catalogues sent free. 


V. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


Me and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


BA 
IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
Price 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

FRY'S PEARL COCOA, 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 

J. 8. FRY & SONS, Betstel end London. 


PAINT ‘PAINT PAINT ! 
BEST ANTI-CORROSIVE, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PATENT METALLIC, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PAINT, as generally used by Painters, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
IN ANY COLOUR, MIXED AND READY FOR USE. 
DRUMS of 4 gals, 22s., do. of 10 gals, 50s. 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, upon 
orders for 10 gallons and upwards. 
Cyeqnes and Post-office Orders payable to 
FRANCIS JAY, 
WOODHAM WORKS, VAUIALL STATION, LONDON, 
N.B.—Sample Drums, 5s, 6d. and 7 7s. Gd. each. 


DINE! RD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
y FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACTL 
HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
mild for delicate constitutions, adapted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. DINNEFORD & CO., 
71, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

recommended asa simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 

y act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 

operation ; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of persons 
ean now hear testimouy to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at is. lids 20. bd ond lls. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION 1—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to Durchase ase the vari various imita‘ tations. 


OLLOWAY’ OINTM ENT AND PILLS.— 
INSTANT RELIEF.~—Sores which are ag extending, ulcers 
are hourly deepening, may be arrested in their taytu ng pro- 

wales md induced to take a healthy action, by aioe this he ing 
of tment and taking these purifying Pills. It soothes all distempers 

and extracts all morbid humour from the skin. Old ulcers of the 
iin . inflammations caused by varicose veins, and cramps of the lower 
liebe, can sensibly be eased and shortly cured by Holloway's never- 

ing Ointment. which represses excessive and stimulates sluggish 
Muscular and nervous ection, In down under 
vill ~ tment give comfort, and in its use 


(ye? MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest, 
ted, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per ._— 
A genuine eel fine old Port 36s. per dozen. I cash. Three d 
rail paid ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Square, Lon don. Established 1841. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


ORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT. — The ely 
Tonic Wine for Invalids. 
Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN, CLAR ET. 
At 18s., 208,, 248., 30s. dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various 42s., 72s., 848., 968, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


At 24s. and 30s. per 
Superior Golden Sherry 368.0nd 428, 
Choice Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 488., 54s., and 60s. 
and MOSELLE 
At 248., 308., 36s., 42s., 488., 60s., and 


Very Choice Old eee 488, 720. 84s. 


Hochheimer, M Liebfraumilch, 
608.; Joh b and Steinb 728., 848., to 1202.; Braunberger, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
. 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78.; fine old Sack, Malinsey, 
oa ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old ay dw dy Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every d 
On ofa order, or any quantity will be 


forwarded 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.v. 1667.) 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the ‘World. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
no bay. Numerous respectable references, emong which are All 
Saints’ Clergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev W. Richards, 
= Albany Street, Regent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinb h; White Hall, Cumberland ; 
Hall, eae at The Co is of Cumbrae, by Gree: 
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At 36s., 42s., 48s., and @s. 
to 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN | THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED; with 
SERMONS. Edited by the REV. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of anatory Notes 
Farnham, Essex. of the last Sens published by by the v. A PION. parallel 
Rivington. vols Pole. I. to V1. just published. REV. W. J. ONT M.A. Fellow of the 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 

te | ser eC TIONS FROM MODERN PRE 

w f th TESTAMENT t 

THE WITHESS ane OLD TESTAMENT {° | POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE BOOK OF 
STANLEY Pe PrHks Mm Preacher at St. James's, West- COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED, in Four Sermons on the 
and Professor of ‘Hebrew in King's College, Sunda 880) the Service and 

DWARD “GOULBU 

SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of the | as. 6d. DD. Due of 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. ROMANOFF. With | MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By H 
EnRY 

Introductory Rotics by the ‘Author of The Heir of Redclyffe.” LYTE, M.A. New Edition. Small evo RANCIS 
“The twofold object of the work is‘ 7 present the Eoat wih | BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER, 

correct descripti f the ceremonies of the Greco- Russian Church, 

and the saine time with domentis in | By Go Rav. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A., Rector of of Hambieden, 

especially those o: clergy and the middle class of nobles’; an 

beyond question, the author's labour has been so far successful that, Old Testament_Genesis and Exodus. 

whilst her Chureh scenes a be commended as a series of most New Testament—St. Luke and St. John. 

dramatic ond, ber, costal us to (Yearly ready. 

look at mts beneath t surface © ussian life, and ma- 

terially ealange pa knowledge of 9 country eonswaing which we have A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 

still a very great deal to learn.” — Atheneum pee BIBLE. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small syo. 
“ This volume possesses a very great aeaten a careful and genuine moa 

study of manners. It contains a number of tales which are used as | A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 

vehicles tor the conveyance of a great amount of curious information BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the A =. 

abou . 6d. 


Priests ond Laymen. Altogether the = is one which, i FIVE YEARS’ CHURCH WORK in the KING- 


amount of literary merit, contains a te unusual 
= DOM of HAWAII. By the BISHOP of HONOLULU. With 
ustrations. 8vo. Ss. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, THE LIFE and TIMES of §. GREGORY the 


OXFORD, from its Foundation to a.o. 1867; containing an Account ILLUMINATOR, Patron t and Founder of the 

of the various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there pre- ——_ By 8. C. MALAN. M M. “ Vicar of 

serves, wad brief Sketch of the earlier of 

niversity “ 

brary, Chaplain of TKengitaten and New Colleges. 8vo. 12s. = PERRAN ZABULOE, THE LOST CHURCH 

the of ane Years before the Reformation. By’ the pe REV. COLLINS 

in an ing book TRELAWNEY, M.A., late Rector 

on every tp be so decided boon reading por- formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With 

tion of the public. pent Review. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


“Mr. M e good service tot J Oxford world as well as 

to a wider cire = 5 by giving us some pete ly MANUAL OF FAMILY DEVOTIONS, arran 
youth of that great brary which will ever ar be re from the Book of the pom, 4 AUGU! 8 
a bright jewel in the crown of that fair city which sits as a queen on DUNCOMBE, Bde > ork. BE nied and Black. 
the banks of the Isis. If any one really wishes to learn. singulatim et Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


é the hist f th d th ti 
with th Bodiey's name, and progres of the instivution which | Vox ECOCLESLE ANGLICAN: on the Chureh 
in which f his nob: m is richest, he must have recourse to the Ministry and 8. from the Writ- 
volume.” — Times. ings of the Chief Divines the (Church and. With Short 
t tices 
REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN PERKY, M_A-. Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Waddington. 
TRANCE, on the Proceedings gs in Certain Societies in London Rural ‘and Proctor for the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
yy the ight Hon. EDMUND FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES : a Selection from 
BURKE, M.P. New Edition, with a short Notice. he m Prize Poems, 1846-1866. nod be os 

6d. Tri Oxford, and THBODOI E 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Joux | qn OUTLINE of LOGIC, for the USE of of Teachers 
and Lecturer of denis College, Cambridge. Parti, Ad De- and Students. By FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., Trinity Col 
THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theolocical Com THE DOGMATIC FA FAITH: an Inquiry into the 
ted by JOHN HENRY. BLUNT, McA’ Third Edition. Relation for By EDWARD GARBETT, 
Large- paper Edition, royal ito, with large margin Tncumbept of Christ Church, Surbiton. Second 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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